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CHAPTER XX. 
THE POLICEMAN IN PLAIN CLOTHES. 


B ipa serwy looked round the room, and stopped at the door which he 
had just opened. 

His eyes rested—first on Mercy, next on Grace. 

The disturbed faces of both the women told him but too plainly 
that the disaster which he had dreaded had actually happened. They 
had met without any third person to interfere between them. To 
what extremities the hostile interview might have led, it was impos- 
sible for him to guess. In his aunt’s presence, he could only wait his 
opportunity of speaking to Mercy, and be ready to interpose if any- 
thing was ignorantly done which might give just cause of offence to 
Grace. 

Lady Janet’s course of action, on entering the dining-room, was in 
perfect harmony with Lady Janet’s character. 

Instantly discovering the intruder, she looked sharply at Mercy. 
“What did I tell you?” she asked. “Are you frightened? No! not 
in the least frightened! Wonderful!” She turned to the servant. 
“Wait in the library ; I may want you again.” She looked at Julian. 
“Leave it all to me; I can manage it.” She made a sign to Horace: 
“Stay where you are, and hold your tongue.” Having now said all 
that was necessary to every one else, she advanced to the part of the 
room in which Grace was standing, with lowering brows and firmly- 
shut lips, defiant of everybody. 

“T have no desire to offend you, or to act harshly towards you,” 
her ladyship began, very quietly. “I only suggest that your visits 
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to my house cannot possibly lead to any satisfactory result. I hope 
you will not oblige me to say any harder words than these—I hope 
you will understand that I wish you to withdraw.” 

The order of dismissal could hardly have been issued with more 
humane consideration for the supposed mental infirmity of the person 
to whom it was addressed. Grace instantly resisted it in the plainest 
possible terms. 

“Tn justice to my father’s memory, and in justice to myself,” she 
answered, “I insist on a hearing. I refuse to withdraw.” She 
deliberately took a chair and seated herself in the presence of the 
mistress of the house. 

Lady Janet waited a moment—steadily controlling her temper. In 
the interval of silence, Julian seized the opportunity of remonstrating 
with Grace. 

“Ts this what you promised me?” he asked gently. “You gave 
me your word that you would not return to Mablethorpe House.” 

Before he could say more, Lady Janet had got her temper under 
command. She began her answer to Grace by pointing with a 
peremptory forefinger to the library door. 

“Tf you have not made up your mind to take my advice by the 
time I have walked back to that door,” she said, “I will put it out of 
your power to set me at defiance. I am used to be obeyed, and I will 
be obeyed. You force me to use hard words. I warn" you, before it 
is too late. Go.” 

She returned slowly towards the library. Julian attempted to inter- 
fere with another word of remonstrance. His aunt stopped him by a 
gesture which said plainly, “I insist on acting for myself” He 
looked next at Mercy. Would she remain passive? Yes. She never 
lifted her head; she never moved from the place in which she was 
standing apart from the rest. Horace himself tried to attract her 
attention, and tried in vain. es 

Arrived at the library door, Lady Janet looked over her shoulder 
at the little immovable black figure in the chair. \ 

‘Will you go ?” she asked, for the last time. 3 

Grace started up angrily from her seat, and fixed her viperish eyes 
on Mercy. 

“T won't be turned out of your ladyship’s house, in the presence of 
that impostor,” she said. “I may yield to foree—but I will yield to 
nothing else. I insist on my right to the place that she has stolen 
from me. It’s no use scolding me,” she added, turning doggedly to 
Julian. “As long as that woman is here under my name, I can’t 
and won’t keep away from the house. I warn her, in your presence, 
that I have written to my friends in Canada! I dare her before you 
all to deny that she is the outcast and adventuress, Mercy Merrick!” 

The challenge forced Mercy to take part in the proceedings, in her 
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own defence. She had pledged herself to meet and defy Grace Rose- 
berry on her own ground. She attempted to speak—Horace stopped 
her. 

“You degrade yourself if you answer her,” he said. “Take my 
arm, and let us leave the room.” 

“Yes! Take her out!” cried Grace. “She may well be ashamed 
to face an honest woman. It’s her place to leave the room—not mine!” 

Mercy drew her hand out of Horace’s arm. “TI decline to leave the 
room,” she said, quietly. 

Horace still tried to persuade her to withdraw. “I can’t bear to 
hear you insulted,” he rejoined. “The woman offends me, though I 
know she is not responsible for what she says.” 

“ Nobody’s endurance will be tried much longer,” said Lady Janet. 
She glanced at Julian, and, taking from her pocket the card which he 
had given to her, opened the library door. 

“ Go to the police station,” she said to the servant in an undertone, 
“and give that card to the inspector on duty. Tell him there is not 
a moment to lose.” 

“Stop!” said Julian, before his aunt could close the door again. 

“Stop?” repeated! Lady Janet, sharply. “Ihave given the man 
his orders. What do you mean ?” 

“Before you send the card, I wish to say a word in private to this 
lady,” replied Julian, indicating Grace. “When that is done,” he 
continued, approaching Mercy, and pointedly addressing himself to 
her, “I shall have a request to make—I shall ask you to give me an 
opportunity of speaking to you without interruption.” 

His tone pointed the allusion. Mercy shrank from looking at him. 
The signs of painful agitation began to show themselves in her shift- 
ing colour and her uneasy silence. Roused by Julian’s significantly 
distant reference to what had passed between them, her better impulses 
were struggling already to recover their influence over her. She 
might, at that critical moment, have yielded to the promptings of her 
own nobler nature—she might have risen superior to the galling 
remembrance of the insults that had been heaped upon her—if 
‘Grace's malice had not seen in her hesitation a means of referring 
offensively once again to her interview with Julian Gray. 

“Pray don’t think twice about trusting him alone with me,” she 
said, with a sardonic affectation of politeness. “JZ am not interested 
in making a-conquest of Mr. Julian Gray.” 

The jealous distrust in Horace (already awakened by Julian’s request) 
now attempted to assert itself openly. Before he could speak, Mercy’s 
indignation had dictated Mercy’s answer. 

“T am much obliged to you, Mr. Gray,” she said, addressing 
Julian (but still not raising her eyes to his). “I have nothing more 
to say. There is no need for me to trouble you again.” 
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Tn those rash words she recalled the confession to which she stood 
pledged. In those rash words she committed herself to keeping the 
position that she had usurped, in the face of the woman whom she had 
deprived of it! 

Horace was silenced, but not satisfied. He saw Julian’s eyes fixed 
in sad and searching attention on Mercy’s face, while she was speak- 
ing. He heard Julian sigh to himself when she had done. He 
observed Julian—after a moment’s serious consideration, and a 
moment's glance backward at the stranger in the poor black clothes— 
lift his head with the air of a man who had taken a sudden resolution. 

“ Bring me that card directly,” he said to the servant. His tone 
announced that he was not to be trifled with. The man obeyed. 

Without answering Lady Janet—who still peremptorily insisted on 
her right to act for herself—Julian took the pencil from his pocket- 
book, and added his signature to the writing already inscribed on the 
card. When he had handed it back to the servant he made his 
apologies to his aunt. 

“Pardon me for venturing to interfere,” he said. “There is a 
serious reason for what I have done, which I will explain to you at a 
fitter time. In the meanwhile, I offer no further obstruction to the 
course which you propose taking. On the contrary, I have just 
assisted you in gaining the end that you have in view.” 

. As he said that, he held up the pencil with which he had signed his 
name. 

Lady Janet, naturally perplexed, and (with some reason perhaps) 
offended as well, made no answer. She waved her hand to the 
servant, and sent him away with the card. 

There was silence in the room. The eyes of all the persons present 
turned more or less anxiously on Julian. Mercy was vaguely sur- 
prised and alarmed. Horace, like Lady Janet, felt offended, without 
clearly knowing why. Even Grace Roseberry herself was subdued by 
her own presentiment of some coming interference for which she was 
completely unprepared. Julian’s words and actions, from the moment 
when he had written on the card, were involved in a mystery to which 
not one of the persons round him held the clue. 


The motive which had animated his conduct may, nevertheless, be 
described in two words: Julian still held to his faith in the inbred 
nobility of Mercy’s nature. 

He had inferred, with little difficulty, from the language which 
Grace had used towards Mercy in his presence, that the injured 
woman must have taken pitiless advantage of her position at the inter- 
view which he had interrupted. Instead of appealing to Mercy’s 
sympathies and Mercy’s sense of right—instead of accepting the ex- 


pression of her sincere contrition, and encouraging her to make the 
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completest and the speediest atonement—Grace had evidently outraged 
and insulted her. As a necessary result, her endurance had given 
way—under her own sense of intolerable severity and intolerable 
wrong. 

The remedy for the mischief thus done was (as Julian had first seen 
it) to speak privately with Grace—to soothe her by owning that his 
opinion of the justice of her claims had undergone a change in her 
favour—and then to persuade her, in her own interests, to let him 
carry to Mercy such expressions of apology and regret as might lead 
to a friendly understanding between them. 

With those motives, he had made his request to be permitted to 
speak separately to the one and the other. The scene that had 
followed, the new insult offered by Grace, and the answer which it had 
wrung from Mercy, had convinced him that no such interference as he 
had contemplated would have the slightest prospect of success. 

The one remedy now left to try was the desperate remedy of letting 
things take their course, and trusting implicitly to Mercy’s better 
nature for the result. 

Let her see the police officer in plain clothes enter the room. Let 


~ her understand clearly what the result of his interference would be. 


‘Let her confront the alternative of consigning Grace Roseberry to a 
madhouse, or of confessing the truth—and what would happen? If 
Julian’s confidence in her was a confidence soundly placed, she would 
nobly pardon the outrages that had been heaped upon her, and she 
would do justice to the woman whom she had wronged. 

If, on the other hand, his belief in her was nothing better than the 
blind belief of an infatuated man—if she faced the alternative, and per- 
sisted in asserting her assumed identity, what then ? 

Julian’s faith in Mercy refused to let that darker side of the ques- 
tion find a place in his thoughts. It rested entirely with him to 
bring the officer into the house. He had prevented Lady Janet from 
making any mischievous use of his card, by sending to the police-station, 
and warning them to attend to no message which they might receive 
unless the card produced bore his signature. Knowing the responsi- 
bility that he was taking on himself—knowing that Mercy had made 
no confession to him to which it was possible to appeal—he had signed 
his name without an instant’s hesitation: and there he stood now, 
looking at the woman whose better nature he was determined to vindi- 
cate, the only calm person in the room. 


Horace’s jealousy saw something suspiciously suggestive of a private 
understanding in Julian’s earnest attention and in Mercy’s downcast 
face. Having no excuse for open interference, he made an effort to 
part them. 


“You spoke just now,” he said to Julian, “ of wishing to say a word 
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in private to that person.” (He pointed to Grace). “Shall we retire, 
or will you take her into the library ?” 

“T refuse to have anything to say to him,” Grace burst out, before 
Julian could answer. “I happen to know that he is the last person 
to do me justice. He has been effectually hoodwinked. IfI speak to 
anybody privately, it ought to be to you. Yow have the greatest 
interest of any of them in finding out the truth.” 

“ What do you mean ?” 

“Do you want to marry an outcast from the streets ?” 

Horace took one step forward towards her. There was a look in 
his face which plainly betrayed that he was capable of turning her out 
of the house with his own hands. Lady Janet stopped him. 

“You were right in suggesting just now that Grace had better 
leave the room,” she said. “ Let us all three go. Julian will remain 
here, and give the man his directions when he arrives. Come.” 

No. By a strange contradiction, it was Horace himself who now 
interfered to prevent Mercy from leaving the room. In the heat of 
his indignation, he lost all sense of his own dignity ; he descended to 
the level of a woman whose intellect he believed to be deranged. To 
the surprise of every one present, he stepped back, and took from the 
table a jewel-case which he had placed there when he came into the 
room. It was the wedding present from his mother which he had 
brought to his betrothed wife. His outraged self-esteem seized the 
opportunity of vindicating Mercy by a public bestowal of the gift. 

“Wait!” he called out sternly. “That wretch shall have her 
answer. She has sense enough tosee, and sense enough tohear. Let 
her see and hear !” 

He opened the jewel-case, and took from it a magnificent pearl 
necklace in an antique setting. 

“Grace,” he said, with his highest distinction of manner, “my 
mother sends you her love, and her congratulations on our approach- 
ing marriage. She begs you to accept, as part of your bridal dress, 
these pearls. She was married in them herself. They have been in 
our family for centuries. As one of the family, honoured and 
beloved, my mother offers them to my wife.” 

He lifted the necklace to clasp it round Mercy’s neck. 

Julian watched her in breathless suspense. Would she sustain 
the ordeal through which Horace had innocently condemned her to 

ass ? 
, Yes! In the insolent presence of Grace Roseberry, what was 
there now that she could not sustain? Her pride was in arms, Her 
lovely eyes lighted up as only a woman’s eyes can light up when they 
see jewelry. Her grand head bent gracefully to receive the necklace. 
Her face warmed into colour; her beauty rallied its charms. Her 
triumph over Grace Roseberry was complete! Julian’s head sank. 
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For one sad moment he secretly asked himself the question: “ Have 
I been mistaken in her ?” 

Horace arrayed her in the pearls. 

“Your husband puts these pearls on your neck, love,” he said 
proudly, and paused to look at her. ‘ Now,” he added, with a con- 
temptuous backward glance at Grace, “‘ we may go into the library. 
She has seen, and she has heard.” 

He believed that he had silenced her. He had simply furnished 
her sharp tongue with a new sting. 

“ You will hear, and yow will see, when my proofs come from 
Canada,” she retorted. “ You will hear that your wife has stolen my 
name and my character! You will see your wife dismissed from this 
house !” 

Mercy turned on her with an uncontrollable outburst of passion. 

“ You are mad!” she cried. 

Lady Janet caught the electric infection of anger in the air of the 
room. She too turned on Grace. She too said it : 

“You are mad!” 

Horace followed Lady Janet. He was beside himself. He fixed 
his pitiless eyes on Grace, and echoed the contagious words : 

“You are mad!” 

She was silenced, she was daunted at last. The treble accusation 
revealed to her, for the first time, the frightful suspicion to which she 
had exposed herself. She shrank back, with a low cry of horror, and 
struck against a chair. She would have fallen if Julian had not 
sprung forward and caught her. 

Lady Janet led the way into the library. She opened the door 
—started—and suddenly stepped aside, so as to leave the entrance 
free. 

A man appeared in the open doorway. 

He was not a gentleman; he was not a workman; he was not a 
servant. He was vilely dressed, in glossy black broadcloth. His 
frock coat hung on him instead of fitting him. His waistcoat was 
too short and too tight over the chest. His trousers were a pair of 
shapeless black bags. His gloves were too large for him. His 
highly-polished boots creaked detestably whenever he moved. He 
had odiously watchful eyes—eyes that looked skilled in peeping 
through keyholes. His large ears, set forward like the ears of a 
monkey, pleaded guilty to meanly listening behind other people’s 
doors. His manner was quietly confidential, when .he spoke; im- 
penetrably self-possessed, when he was silent. A lurking air of secret- 
service enveloped the fellow, like an atmosphere of his own, from head 
to foot. He looked all round the magnificent room, without betraying 
either surprise or admiration. He closely investigated every person 
in it with one glance of his cunningly-watchful eyes. Making his 
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bow to Lady Janet, he silently showed her, as his introduction, the card 
that had summoned him. And then he stood at ease, self-revealed 
in his own sinister identity—a police officer in plain clothes. 

Nobody spoke to him. Everybody shrank inwardly, as if a reptile 
had crawled into the room. 

He looked backwards and forwards, perfectly unembarrassed, between 
Julian and Horace. 

“Ts Mr. Julian Gray here ?” he asked. 

Julian led Grace to a seat. Her eyes were fixed on the man. She 
trembled—she whispered, “Who is he?” Julian spoke to the police 
officer without answering her. 

“Wait there,” he said, pointing to a chair in the most distant 
corner of the room. “I will speak to you directly.” 

The man advanced to the chair, marching to the discord of his 
creaking boots. He privately valued the carpet, at so much a yard, 
as he walked over it. He privately valued the chair, at so much the 
dozen, as he sat down on it. He was quite at his ease: it was no 
matter to him, whether he waited and did nothing, or whether he 
pried into the private character of every one in the room, as long as 
he was paid for it. 

Even Lady Janet’s resolution to act for herself was not proof 
against the appearance of the policeman in plain clothes. She left it 
to her nephew to take the lead. Julian glanced at Mercy before he 
stirred further in the matter. He knew that the end rested now, 
not with him, but with her. 

She felt his eye on her, while her own eyes were looking at the 
man. She turned her head—hesitated—and suddenly approached 
Julian. Like Grace Roseberry, she was trembling. Like Grace 
Roseberry, she whispered, “ Who is he ?” 

Julian told her plainly who he was. 

“Why is he here? ” 

“Can’t you guess ?” 

“ No.” 

Horace left Lady Janet, and joined Mercy and Julian—impatient 
of the private colloquy between them. 

“Am I in the way?” he inquired. 

Julian drew back a little, understanding Horace perfectly. He 
looked round at Grace. Nearly the whole length of the spacious 
room divided them from the place in which she was sitting. She had 
never moved since he had placed her in a chair. The direst of all 
terrors was in possession of her—terror of the unknown. There was 
no fear of her interfering ; and no fear of her hearing what they said, 
so long as they were careful to speak in guarded tones. Julian set 
the example by lowering his voice. 

“Ask Horace why the police officer is here,” he said to Mercy. 
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She put the question directly. “Why is he here ?” 
Horace looked across the room at Grace, and answered, “ He is here 
to relieve us of that woman.” 

“Do you mean that he will take her away ?” 

“Yes.” 

“Where will he take her to?” 

“To the police station.” 

Mercy started, and looked at Julian. He was still watching the 
slightest changes in her face. She looked back again at Horace. 

“To the police station!” she repeated. ‘“ What for?” 

“ How can you ask the question ?” said Horace irritably. ‘To be 
placed under restraint, of course.” 

“Do you mean prison ?” 

“T mean an asylum.” 

Again Mercy turned to Julian. There was horror now, as well as 
surprise, in her face. “Oh!” she said to him, “Horace is surely 
wrong? It can’t be?” 

Julian left it to Horace to answer. Every faculty in him seemed 
to be still absorbed in watching Mercy’s face. She was compelled to 
address herself to Horace once more. 

“ What sort of asylum?” she asked. “You don’t surely mean a 
madhouse ?” 

“T do,” he rejoined. “The workhouse first, perhaps—and then 
the madhouse. What is there to surprise you in that? You your- 
self told her to her face she was mad. Good heavens! how pale you 
are! What is the matter?” 

She turned to Julian for the third time. The terrible alternative 
that was offered to her had showed itself at last, without reserve or 
disguise. Restore the identity that you have stolen, or shut her up 
in a madhouse—it rests with you to choose! In that form the situa- 
tion shaped itself in her mind. She chose on the instant. Before 
she opened her lips, the higher nature in her spoke to Julian, in her 
eyes. The steady inner light that he had seen in them once already 
shone in them again, brighter and purer than before. The conscience 
that he had fortified, the soul that he had saved, looked at him, and 
said, Doubt us no more ! 

“Send that man out of the house.” 

Those were her first words. She spoke (pointing to the police 
officer) in clear, ringing, resolute tones, audible in the remotest corner 
of the room. 

Julian’s hand stole unobserved to hers, and told her, in its momen- 
tary pressure, to count on his brotherly sympathy and help. All the 
other persons in the room looked at her in speechless surprise. Grace 
rose from her chair. Even the man in plain clothes started to his 
feet. Lady Janet (hurriedly joining Horace, and fully sharing his 
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perplexity and alarm,) took Mercy impulsively by the arm, and shook 
it, as if to rouse her toa sense of what she was doing. Mercy held 
firm; Mercy resolutely repeated what she had said: “Send that man 
out of the house.” 

Lady Janet lost all patience with her. “What has come to you?” 
she asked sternly. “Do you know what you are saying? The man 
is here in your interest, as well as in mine; the man is here to spare 
you, as well as me, further annoyance and insult. And you insist— 
insist, in my presence—on his being sent away! What does it 
mean ?” 

“You shall know what it means, Lady Janet, in half an hour. 
I don’t insist—I only reiterate my entreaty. Let the man be sent 
away !” 

Julian stepped aside (with his aunt’s eyes angrily following him) 
and spoke to the police officer. “Go back to the station,” he said, 
“and wait there till you hear from me.” 

The meanly-vigilant eyes of the man in plain clothes travelled side- 
long from Julian to Mercy, and valued her beauty as they had valued 
the carpet and the chairs. “The old story,” he thought. “The 
nice-looking woman is always at the bottom of it; and, sooner or 
later, the nice-looking woman has her way.’ He marched back across 
the room, to the discord of his own creaking boots; bowed, with a 
villainous smile which put the worst construction upon everything; and 
vanished through the library door. 

Lady Janet’s high breeding restrained her from saying anything 
until the police officer was out of hearing. Then, and not till then, 
she appealed to Julian. 

“T presume you are in the secret of this?” she said. “I suppose 
you have some reason for setting my authority at defiance in my own 
house ?” 

“T have never yet failed to respect your ladyship,” Julian answered. 
“ Before long you will know that I am not failing in respect towards 
you now.” 

Lady Janet looked across the room. Grace was listening eagerly, 
conscious that events had taken some mysterious turn in her fayour 
within the last minute. 

“Is it part of your new arrangement of my affairs,” her ladyship 
continued, “ that this person is to remain in the house ?” 

The terror that had daunted Grace had not lost all hold of her yet. 
She left it to Julian to reply. Before he could speak, Mercy crossed 
the room and whispered to her, “Give me time to confess it in 
writing. I can’t own it before them—with this round my neck.” 
She pointed to the necklace. Grace cast a threatening glance at her, 
and suddenly looked away again in silence. 


Mercy answered Lady Janet’s question. “I beg your ladyship to 
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permit her to remain until the half hour is over,” she said. “My 
request will have explained itself by that time.” 

Lady Janet raised no further obstacles. Something in Mercy’s 
face, or in Mercy’s tone, seemed to have silenced her, as it had silenced 
Grace. Horace was the next who spoke. In tones of suppressed rage 
and suspicion, he addressed himself to Mercy, standing fronting him 
by Julian’s side. 

“Am I included,” he asked, “in the arrangement which engages 
you to explain your extraordinary conduct in half an hour ?” 

His hand had placed his mother’s wedding-present round Mercy’s 
neck, A sharp pang wrung her as she looked at Horace, and saw 
how deeply she had already distressed and offended him. The tears 
rose in her eyes ; she humbly and faintly answered him. 

“Tf you please,” was all she could say, before the cruel swelling at 
her heart rose and silenced her. 

Horace’s sense of injury refused to be soothed by such simple sub- 
mission as this. 

“T dislike mysteries and innuendoes,” he went on harshly. “In my 
family circle we are accustomed to meet each other frankly. Why am 
I to wait half an hour for an explanation which might be given now ? 
What am I to wait for ?” 

Lady Janet recovered herself as Horace spoke. 

+ “T entirely agree with you,” she said. “I ask too, what are we- 
_to wait for ?” 

Even Julian’s self-possession failed him when his aunt repeated that 
cruelly plain question. How would Mercy answer it? Would her 
courage still hold out? 

“You have asked me what you are to wait for,” she said to Horace,. 
quietly and firmly. ‘“ Wait to hear something more of Mercy Merrick.” 

Lady Janet listened with a look of weary disgust. 

“Don’t return to that!” she said. “We know enough about 
Mercy Merrick already.” 

“ Pardon me—your ladyship does not know. Iam the only person 
who can inform you.” 

“ You ?” 

She bent her head respectfully. 

“T have begged you, Lady Janet, to give me half an hour,” she 
went on. “In half an hour I solemnly engage myself to produce 
Mercy Merrick in this room. Lady Janet Roy, Mr. Horace Holm- 
croft, you are to wait for that.” 

Steadily pledging herself in those terms to make her confession, she- 
unclasped the pearls from her neck, put them away in their case, and 
placed it in Horace’s hand. “ Keep it,” she said, with a momentary 
faltering in her voice, “ until we meet again.” 

Horace took the case in silence; he looked and acted like a man: 
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whose mind was paralysed by surprise. His hand moved mechanically. 
His eyes followed Mercy with a vacant questioning look. Lady Janet 
seemed, in her different way, to share the strange oppression that had 
fallen on him. A vague sense of dread and distress hung like a cloud 
over her mind. At that memorable moment she felt her age, she 
looked her age, as she had never felt it or looked it yet. 

“‘ Have I your ladyship’s leave,” said Mercy, respectfully, ‘to go to 
my room?” 

Lady Janet mutely granted the request. Mercy’s last look, before 
she went out, was a look at Grace. “Are you satisfied now?” the 
grand grey eyes seemed to say mournfully. Grace turned her head 
aside, with a quick petulant action. Even her narrow nature opened 
for a moment unwillingly, and let pity in a little way, in spite of itself. 

Mercy’s parting words recommended Grace to Julian’s care : 

“You will see that she is allowed a room to wait in? You will 
warn her yourself when the half hour has expired ?” 

Julian opened the library door for her. 

“Well done! Nobly done!” he whispered. “ All my sympathy is 
with you—all my help is yours.” 

Her eyes looked at him, and thanked him, through her gathering 
tears. His own eyes were dimmed. She passed quietly down the 
room, and was lost to him before he had shut the door again. 


Carter XXI. 
THE FOOTSTEP IN THE CORRIDOR. 
Mercy was alone. 

She had secured one half-hour of retirement in her own room; 
designing to devote that interval to the writing of her confession in 
the form of a letter addressed to Julian Gray. 

No recent change in her position had, as yet, mitigated her horror of 
-acknowledging to Horace and to Lady Janet that she had won her way 
to their hearts in disguise. Through Julian only could she say the 
words which were to establish Grace Roseberry in her right position 
in the house. 


How was her confession to be addressed to him? In writing? or 
by word of mouth ? 

After all that had happened, from the time when Lady Janet’s ap- 
pearance had interrupted them, she would have felt relief rather than 
embarrassment in personally opening her heart to the man who had so 
delicately understood her, who had so faithfully befriended her in her 
sorest need. But the repeated betrayals of Horace’s jealous suspicion 
of Julian warned her that she would only be surrounding herself with 
new difficulties, and be placing Julian in a position of painful em- 
barrassment, if she admitted him to a private interview while Horace 
was in the house. 
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The one course left to take was the course that she had adopted. 
Determining to address the narrative of the Fraud to Julian in the 
form off letter, she arranged to add, at the close, certain instructions, 
pointing out to him the line of conduct which she wished him to 
pursue. 

These instructions contemplated the communication of her letter to- 
Lady Janet and to Horace, in the library, while Merey—self-confessed 
as the missing woman whom she had pledged herself to produce— 
awaited in the adjoining room whatever sentence it pleased them to 
pronounce on her. Her resolution not to screen herself behind Julian 
from any consequences which might follow the confession, had taken 
root in her mind from the moment when Horace had harshly asked 
her (and when Lady Janet had joined him in asking) why she de- 
layed her explanation, and what she was keeping them waiting for. 
Out of the very pain which those questions inflicted, the idea of 
waiting her sentence in her own person, in one room, while her letter 
to Julian was speaking for her in another, had sprung to life. “ Let 
them break my heart if they like,” she had thought to herself in the 


self-abasement of that bitter moment; “it will be no more than I 
have deserved.” 


She locked her door and opened her writing-desk. Knowing what 
she had to do, she tried to collect herself and do it. 

The effort was in vain. Those persons who study writing as an 
art are probably the only persons who can measure the vast distance 
which separates a conception as it exists in the mind from the re- 
duction of that conception to form and shape in words. The heavy 
stress of agitation that had been laid on Mercy for hours together, 
had utterly unfitted her for the delicate and difficult process of 
arranging the events of a narrative in their due sequence and their 
due proportion towards each other. Again and again she tried to 
begin her letter, and again and again she was baffled by the same 
hopeless confusion of ideas. She gave up the struggle in despair. 

A sense of sinking at her heart, a weight of hysterical oppression 
on her bosom, warned her not to leave herself unoccupied, a prey to 
morbid self-investigation and imaginary alarms. 

She turned instinctively, for a temporary employment of some kind, 
to the consideration of her own future. Here there were no intricacies 
or entanglements. The prospect began and ended with her return to 
the Refuge, if the matron would receive her. She did no injustice to 
Julian Gray ; that great heart would feel for her, that kind hand 
would be held out to her, she knew. But what would happen if she 
thoughtlessly accepted all that his sympathy might offer? Scandal 
would point to her beauty and to his youth, and would place its own 
vile interpretation on the purest friendship that could exist between 
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them. And he would be the sufferer, for he had a character—a 
clergyman’s character—to lose. No! for his sake, out of gratitude to 
him, the farewell to Mablethorpe House must be also the fafewell to 
Julian Gray. 

The precious minutes were passing. She resolved to write to the 
matron, and ask if she might hope to be forgiven and employed at the 
Refuge again. Occupation over the letter that was easy to write 
might have its fortifying effect on her mind, and might pave the way 
for resuming the letter that was hard to write. She waited a moment 
at the window, thinking of the past life to which she was soon to 
return, before she took up the pen again. 

Her window looked eastward. The dusky glare of lighted London 
met her as her eyes rested on the sky. It seemed to beckon her 
back to the horror of the cruel streets—to point her way mockingly 
to the bridges over the black river—to lure her to the top of the 
parapet, and the dreadful leap inte God’s arms, or into annihilation— 
who knew which ? 

She turned, shuddering, from the window. “ Will it end in that 
way,” she asked herself, “if the matron says No?” 

She began her letter. 


“ Dzar Mapam,—So long a time has passed since you heard from 
me, that I almost shrink from writing to you. I am afraid you have 
already given me up in your own mind as a hard-hearted, ungrateful 
woman. 

“T have been leading a false life; I have not been fit to write to 
you before to-day. Now, when I am doing what I can to atone to 
those whom I have injured, now, when I repent with my whole heart, 
may I ask leave to return to the friend who has borne with me and 
helped me through many miserable years? Oh, madam, do not cast 
me off! I have no one to turn to but you. 

‘Will you let me own everything to you? Will you forgive me 
when you know what I have done? Will you take me back into the 
Refuge, if you have any employment for me by which I may earn my 
shelter and my bread ? 

“ Before the night comes I must leave the house from which I am 
now writing. I have nowhere to goto. The little money, the few 
valuable possessions I have, must be left behind me: they have been 
obtained under false pretences ; they are not mine. No more forlorn 
creature than I am lives at this moment. You are a Christian 
woman. Not for my sake—for Christ's sake, pity me and take me 
back. 

“Tam a good nurse, as you know, and I am a quick worker with 
my needle. In one way or the other, can you not find occupation for me ? 

“T could also teach, in a very unpretending way. But that is 
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useless. Who would trust their children to a woman without a 
character? There is no hope for me in this direction. And yet I 
am so fond of children! I think I could be—not happy again, per- 
haps, but content with my lot, if I could be associated with them in 
some way. Are there not charitable societies which are trying to 
help and protect destitute children wandering about the streets? I 
think of my own wretched childhood—and oh! I should so like to be 
employed in saving other children from ending as I have ended. I 
could work, for such an object as that, from morning to night, and 
never feel weary. All my heart would be in it; and I should have 
this advantage over happy and prosperous women—I should have 
nothing else to think of. Surely, they might trust me with the poor 
little starving wanderers of the streets—if you said a word for me? 
If I am asking too much, please forgive me. I am so wretched, 
madam—-so lonely and so weary of my life. 

“There is only one thing more. My time here is very short. 
Will you please reply to this letter (to say yes or no) by telegram? 

“ The name by which you know me is not the name by which I 
have been known here. I must beg you to address the telegram to 
‘The Reverend Julian Gray, Mablethorpe House, Kensington.’ He 
is here, and he will show it to me. No words of mine can describe 
what I owe to him. He has never despaired of me—he has saved me 
from myself. God bless and reward the kindest, truest, best man 
I have ever known ! 

“T have no more to say, except to ask you to excuse this long 
letter, and to believe me your grateful servant, ae 


She signed and enclosed the letter, and wrote the address. Then, 
for the first time, an obstacle which she ought to have seen before 
showed itself, standing straight in her way. 

There was no time to forward her letter in the ordinary manner by 
post. It must be taken to its destination by a private messenger. 
Lady Janet's servants had hitherto been, one and all, at her disposal. 
Could she presume to employ them on her own affairs, when she 
might be dismissed from the house, a disgraced woman, in half an 
hour’s time? Of the two alternatives, it seemed better to take her 
chance, and present herself at the Refuge, without asking leave first. 

While she was still considering the question, she was ‘startled by a 
knock at her door. On opening it, she admitted Lady Janet’s maid 
with a morsel of folded note paper in her hand. 

“ From my lady, miss, ’ said the woman, giving her the note. 
“ There is no answer.” 

Mercy stopped her, as she was about to leave the room. The 
appearance of the maid suggested an inquiry to her. She asked if 
any of the servants were likely to be going into town that afternoon ? 
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“ Yes, miss. One of the grooms is going on horseback, with a 
message to her ladyship’s coachmaker.” . 

The Refuge was close by the coachmaker’s place of business. Under 
the circumstances, Mercy was emboldened to make use of the man. It 
was a pardonable liberty to employ his services now. 

“ Will you kindly give the groom that letter for me?” she said. 
“Tt will not take him out of his way. He has only to deliver it— 
nothing more.” 

The woman willingly complied with the request. Left once more 
by herself, Mercy looked at the little note which had been placed in 
her hands. 

It was the first time that her benefactress had employed this formal 
method of communicating with her when they were both in the 
house. What did such a departure from established habits mean? Had 
she received her notice of dismissal? Had Lady Janet’s quick intel- 
ligence found its way already to a suspicion of the truth? Mercy’s 
nerves were unstrung. She trembled pitiably as she opened the 
folded note. 

It began without a form of address, and it ended without a 
signature. Thus it ran: 

“T must request you to delay for a little while the explanation 
which you have promised me. At my age, painful surprises are very 
trying things. I must have time to compose myself, before I can 
hear what you have to say. You shall not be kept waiting longer 
than I can help. In the meanwhile, everything will go on as usual. 
My nephew Julian, and Horace Holmcroft, and the lady whom I 
found in the dining-room, will, by my desire, remain in the house 
until I am able to meet them, and to meet you, again.” 

There the note ended. To what conclusion did it point ? 

Had Lady Janet really guessed the truth? or had she only sur- 
mised that her adopted daughter was connected in some discreditable 
manner with the mystery of “ Mercy Merrick”? The line in which 
she referred to the intruder in the dining-room as “ the lady,” showed 
very remarkably that her opinions had undergone a change in that 
quarter. But was the phrase enough of itself to justify the inference 
that she had actually anticipated the nature of Mercy’s confession ? It 
was not easy to decide that doubt at the moment—and it proved to be 
equally difficult to throw any light on it at an after-time. To the end 
of her life, Lady Janet resolutely refused to communicate to any one 
the conclusions which she might have privately formed, the griefs 
which she might have secretly stifled, on that memorable day. 

Amid much, however, which was beset with uncertainty, one thing 
at least was clear. The time at Mercy’s disposal in her own room, had 
been indefinitely prolonged by Mercy’s benefactress. Hours might 
pass before the disclosure to which she stood committed would be 
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expected from her. In those hours she might surely compose her 
mind sufficiently to be able to write her letter of confession to Julian 
Gray. 

Once more she placed the sheet of paper before her. Resting her 
head on her hand as she sat at the table, she tried to trace her way 
through the labyrinth of the past, beginning with the day when she 
had met Grace Roseberry in the French cottage, and ending with the 
day which had brought them face to face, for the second time, in the 
dining-room at Mablethorpe House. 

The chain of events began to unroll itself in her mind clearly, link 
by link. 

She remarked, as she pursued the retrospect, how strangely Chance 
or Fate had paved the way for the act of personation, in the first 
place. 

If they had met under ordinary circumstances, neither Mercy nor 
Grace would have trusted each other with the confidences which had 
‘been exchanged between them. As the event had happened, they had 
ome together, under those extraordinary circumstances of common 
trial and common peril, in a strange country, which would especially 
predispose two women of the same nation to open their hearts to each 
other. In no other way could Mercy have obtained at a first inter- 
view that fatal knowledge of Grace’s position and Grace’s affairs 
which had placed temptation before her, as the necessary consequence 
that followed the bursting of the German shell. 

Advancing from this point, through the succeeding series of events 
which had so naturally, and yet so strangely, favoured the perpetration 
‘of the fraud, Mercy reached the later period when Grace had followed 
her to England. Here again, she remarked, in the second place, how 
Chance, or Fate, had once more paved the way for that second 
— which had confronted them with one another at Mablethorpe 

ouse, 

She had, as she well remembered, attended at a certain assembly 
(convened by a charitable society) in the character of Lady Janet’s 
Tepresentative, at Lady Janet’s own request. For that reason, she had 

been absent from the house when Grace had entered it. If her return 
had been delayed by a few minutes only, Julian would have had time 
‘to take Grace out of the room; and the terrible meeting which had 
‘stretched Mercy senseless on the floor would never have taken place. 
As the event had happened, the period of her absence had been fatally 
shortened, by what appeared at the time to be the commonest possible 
occurrence. The persons assembled at the society's rooms had dis- 
‘agreed so seriously on the business which had brought them together, 
as to render it necessary to take the ordinary course of adjourning the 
proceedings to a future day. And Chance, or Fate, had so timed that 


adjournment as to bring Mercy back into the dining-room exactly at 
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the moment when Grace Roseberry insisted on being confronted with 
the woman who had taken her place. 

She had never yet seen the circumstances in this sinister light. She 
was alone in her room, at a crisis in her life. She was worn and 
weakened by emotions which had shaken her to the soul. 

Little by little, she felt the enervating influences let loose on her, in 
her lonely position, by her new train of thought. Little by little, her 
heart began to sink under the stealthy chill of superstitious dread. 
Vaguely horrible presentiments throbbed in her with her pulses, 
flowed through her with her blood. Mystic oppressions of hidden 
disaster hovered over her in the atmosphere of the room. The 
cheerful candlelight turned traitor to her and grew dim. Super- 
natural murmurs trembled round the house in the moaning of the 
winter wind. She was afraid to look behind her. On a sudden, she: 
felt her own cold hands covering her face, without knowing when she 
had lifted them to it, or why. 

Still helpless under the horror that held her, she suddenly heard 
footsteps—a man’s footsteps—in the corridor outside. At other times. 
the sound would have startled her: now, it broke the spell. The 
footsteps suggested life, companionship, human interposition — no: 
matter of what sort. She mechanically took up her pen; she found 
herself beginning to remember her letter to Julian Gray. 

At the same moment the footsteps stopped outside her door. The- 
man knocked. 

She still felt shaken. She was hardly mistress of herself yet. A 
faint ery of alarm escaped her at the sound of the knock. Before it 
could be repeated she had rallied her courage, and had opened the 
door. 

The man in the corridor was Horace Holmcroft. 

His ruddy complexion had turned pale. His hair (of which he was 
especially careful at other times) was in disorder. The superficial 
polish of his manner was gone; the undisguised man, sullen, distrust- 
ful, irritated to the last degree of endurance, showed through. He 
looked at her with a watchfully-suspicious eye; he spoke to her with- 
out preface or apology, in a coldly angry voice: 

“ Are you aware,” he asked, “ of what is going on downstairs ?” 

“ T have not left my room,” she answered. “I know that Lady 
Janet has deferred the explanation which I had promised to give her, 
and I know no more.” 

“Has nobody told you what Lady Janet did after you leftus? Has 
nobody told you that she politely placed her own boudoir at the dis- 
posal of the very woman whom she had ordered half an hour before to 
leave the house? Do you really not know that Mr. Julian Gray has 
himself conducted this suddenly-honoured guest to her place of retire-- 
ment? and that I am left alone in the midst of these changes, con- 
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tradictions and mysteries—the only person who is kept out in the 
dark ?” 

“Tt is surely needless to ask me these questions,” said Mercy, 
gently. ‘‘ Who could possibly have told me what was going on below 
stairs before you knocked at my door ?” 

He looked at her with an ironical affectation of surprise. 

“ You are strangely forgetful to-day,” he said. ‘Surely your friend 


Mr. Julian Gray might have told you? Iam astonished to hear that 
he has not had his private interview yet.” 


“ T don’t understand you, Horace.” 

“T don’t want you to understand me,” he retorted irritably. ‘‘ The 
proper person to understand me is Julian Gray. I look to him to 
account to me for the confidential relations which seem to have been 
established between you behind my back. He has avoided me thus 
far, but I shall find my way to him yet.” 

His manner threatened more than his words expressed. In Mercy’s 
nervous condition at the moment, it suggested to her that he might 
attempt to fasten a quarrel on Julian Gray. 

“You are entirely mistaken,” she said warmly. “ You are un- 
gratefully doubting your best and truest friend. I say nothing of 
myself. You will soon discover why I patiently submit to suspicions 
which other women would resent as an insult.” 

“Let me discover it at once. Now! Without wasting a moment 
more !” 

There had hitherto been some little distance between them. Mercy 
had listened, waiting on the threshold of her door; Horace had spoken 
standing against the opposite wall of the corridor. When he said his 
last words, he suddenly stepped forward, and (with something impe- 
rative in the gesture) laid his hand on her arm. The strong grasp of 
it almost hurt her. She struggled to release herself. 

“‘ Let me go!” she said. ‘“ What do you mean?” 

He dropped her arm as suddenly as he had taken it. 

“ You shall know what I mean,” he replied. ‘A woman who has 
grossly outraged and insulted you—whose only excuse is that she is 
mad—is detained in the house at your desire, I might almost say at 
your command, when the police-officer is waiting to take her away. 
I have a right to know what this means. Iam engaged to marry you. 
If you won't trust other people, you are bound to explain yourself to 
Me. I refuse to wait for Lady Janet’s convenience. I insist (if you 
force me to say so)—I insist on knowing the real nature of your con- 
nection with this affair. You have obliged me to follow you here; it 
18 my only opportunity of speaking to you. You avoid me; you shut 
yourself up from me in your own room. I am not your husband yet 
—I have no right to follow you in. But there are other rooms open 
to us. The library is at our disposal, and I will take care that we 
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are not interrupted. I am now going there, and I have a last ques- 
tion to ask. You are to be my wife in a week’s time: will you take 
me into your confidence or not ?” 

To hesitate was, in this case, literally to be lost. Mercy’s sense of 
justice told her that Horace had claimed no more than his due. She 
answered instantly. 

“T will follow you to the library, Horace, in five minutes.” 

Her prompt and frank compliance with his wishes surprised and 
touched him. He took her hand. 

She had endured all that his angry sense of injury could say. His 
gratitude wounded her to the quick. The bitterest moment she had 
felt yet was the moment in which he raised her hand to his lips, and 
murmured tenderly, ‘“ My own true Grace!” She could only sign to 
him to leave her, and hurry back into her own room. 

Her first feeling, when she found herself alone again, was wonder 
—wonder that it should never have occurred to her, until he had 
himself suggested it, that her betrothed husband had the foremost 
right to her confession. Her horror at owning to either of them 
that she had cheated them out of their love, had hitherto placed 
Horace and Lady Janet on the same level. She now saw for the 
first time, that there was no comparison between the claims which 
they respectively had on her. She owed an allegiance to Horace, to 
which Lady Janet could assert no right. Cost her what it might 
to avow the truth to him with her own lips, the cruel sacrifice must 
be made. 

Without a moment’s hesitation, she put away her writing materials. 
It amazed her that she should ever have thought of using Julian 
Gray as an interpreter between the man to whom she was betrothed 
and herself. Julian’s sympathy (she thought) must have made a 
strong impression on her indeed, to blind her to a duty which was 
beyond all compromise, which admitted of no dispute ! 

She had asked for five minutes of delay before she followed Horace. 
It was too long a time. 

Her one chance of finding courage to crush him with the dreadful 
revelation of who she really was, of what she had really done, was to 
plunge headlong into the disclosure without giving herself time to 
think. The shame of it would overpower her if she gave herself 
time to think. 

She turned to the door, to follow him at once. 

Even at that trying moment, the most ineradicable of all a 
woman’s instincts—the instinct of personal self-respect—brought her 
toa pause. She had passed through more than one terrible trial since 
she had dressed to go downstairs. Remembering this, she stopped 
mechanically, retraced her steps, and looked at herself in the glass. 

There was no motive of vanity in what she now did. The action 
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was as unconscious as if she had buttoned an unfastened glove, or 
shaken out a crumpled dress. Not the faintest idea crossed her mind 
of looking to see if her beauty might still plead for her, and of 
trying to set it off at its best. 

A momentary smile, the most weary, the most hopeless that ever 
saddened a woman’s face, appeared in the reflection which her mirror 
gave her back. “Haggard, ghastly, old before my time!” she said 
to herself. ‘“ Well! better so. He will feel it less—he will not 
regret me.” 


With that thought she went downstairs to meet him in the 
library. 
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Che Late Lord Lytton. 


—— 


A nation without a visible and conspicuous Pantheon or Campo 
Santo, where the dust of all its most illustrious dead may repose, in 
memory of their heroic works or deeds, and in enduring encourage- 
ment to those who come afterwards to aspire to a like life and a like 
immortality upon earth, stamps itself as devoid equally of gratitude 
and intelligence; and there is scarcely a modern nation, when we 
have made exception of Italy, to which such a reproach may not in 
great measure be addressed. England is perhaps more open to re- 
proof on this head than any other civilised country; though we 
have to thank rather our imperfect state organisation, with which we 
appear to be so placidly contented, than any special or inherent disre- 
gard of individual greatness, or any sordid unwillingness to pay it 
honour. Still, be the cause what it may, want of intelligence or want 
of due thankfulness must be charged with the shortcoming; since 
were we, as a people, very keenly alive not only to the debt we owe to 
those who have exalted our fame as a community by the lustre of 
their achievements, but to the duty we owe to ourselves and our 
posterity of perpetually inciting each fresh generation to a spirited 
emulation of the past, we should contrive to constitute some recognised 
body whose function it should be to see that no man went unhonoured, 
or too little honoured, to his grave, who had deserved well of his 
country. 

We need not dwell upon the sepulchral olla podrida which goes by 
the high-sounding name of Westminster Abbey, nor do we think there 
can be much call to insist that it is monstrous to allow any one single 
individual to decide whether a person is deserving of being interred 
within its ancient walls. Dean Stanley is a man of large parts and 
generous ideas, and would be much more likely to err on the side of 
toleration than of exclusiveness. But, as we shall see directly, even 
the leaning to liberality’s side may be serious misfortune, whilst when 
the leaning is the other way, as it was in the case of Milton and of 
Byron, an outrage is committed, with every legal adjunct, upon the 
common sense and propriety of the community. What we wish really 
to call attention to, is the levity with which monuments to deceased 
persons are both admitted and excluded; and though, doubtless, we 
fancy that, unlike our predecessors, we are exercising a most judicious 
discrimination, few thoughtful persons can doubt that we are only 
perpetuating that hap-hazard collocation of incongruous celebrities 
which we find so exceedingly ludicrous in the tombs and inscriptions 
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of older date which still litter the Abbey. For how are we more 
likely to avoid the mistakes, over which we make so merry, than our 
forefathers who committed them? It seems to us that we are con- 
siderably more likely to be wrong in our hasty verdicts upon merit, 
even than they were. It was not so easy to be a successful impostor 
by power of talk, by power of swagger or chicanery, or by well 
organised and unblushingly purchased advertisement, in the olden 
times, as it is now. 

A man in the stern genuine old days had really to do something 
which very few people could do, in order to get himself recognised as a 
person of importance. In these times, a man may with much facility 
succeed in seeming to do things he does not do at all, but gets done 
for him, or still more in doing that which almost anybody could do, 
but whose apparent importance consists in its being extensively talked 
about, and so manage to afficher himself as what, in the detestable 
parlance of the day, is called a Man of the Time. We have a huge 
dictionary of Men of the Time—all alive; impudent creatures, for the 
most part, who have let slip no opportunity of posting their names on 
every bare bit of hoarding, aware that notoriety is sure to bring them 
much money, and may possibly bring them some distinction, or that 
imitation of it which amply satisfies them. A man has been very 
popular in his generation, very useful to it, has led it—even if astray ; 
has flattered, pampered, humbugged it. He dies. And lo! up to 
Heaven goes the cry, “Let us bury him in Westminster Abbey.” 
Thither is he carried, there interred; and a hundred and fifty years 
later, the curious admirers of departed greatness ask in a hesitating 
whisper, “ Who was he?” 

What, then, is our conclusion? It is, firstly, that any nation which 
respects itself, and which has a keen sense and appreciation of its 
national existence, as something distinct from a mere congeries of 
shifting living atoms all covered by a convenient generic name, would 
take care to have a National Pantheon or shrine of National Gods; 
and secondly, that whilst there should exist a competent and duly- 
appointed tribunal to decide who should be admitted to that exalted 
and enduring Walhalla, it should be in no hurry to arrive at a con- 
clusion. A term should be named, before the expiration of which no 
man’s claim should be considered to be made good; and it would pro- 
tably not be safe to make that term less than a hundred years. In 
the lapse of a century, feet of clay get pulverised and fronts of brass 
are detected. The highly-popular author has long since made his last 
journey to the butterman, and he is buried, not in Westminster Abbey, 
but in the British Museum. The much-applauded politician has ceased 
to figure ‘in any but family histories; and the distinguished man of 
Science is forgotten even as a rash empiricist, which he was amply 
demonstrated to be two generations back. Posterity is wonderfully 
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dispassionate, and separates the sheep from the goats with an almost 
divine instinct. It has a fine faculty of oblivion for things and folks: 
there is no necessity to remember ; and it is only by remitting contem- 
poraneous verdicts to its revision, that a National Pantheon can be 
rescued from becoming a mere lumber-room—a painful exhibition of 
ill-assorted specimens of fame. 

The late Lord Lytton has been buried in Westminster Abbey ; and 
before attempting to inquire how far he would have been deserving of 
such an honour, had the conditions of the case allowed it to be an 
honour at all, which we have seen they do not, we have availed ourselves 
of the opportunity afforded by the event to say what we believe many 
people feel, and what, in any case, we are of opinion much needed 
saying. We must not, however, be any longer delayed from entering 
upon our more special task, which is that of paying a grateful, but we 
trust dispassionate, tribute to the great writer who has so recently 
passed away. We may say at once that we believe he could well 
have afforded to wait a hundred years for admission to a National 
Walhalla, for that, at the expiration of that period, it would have 
been ungrudgingly conceded to him. It is, of course, of the very 
essence of the argument on which we have been insisting, that we 
may be utterly wrong; and it must be understood that we pretend to 
do no more than offer our own contribution to the present general 
estimate of his merits, which is necessarily not the final one. We do 
not in the least overlook or forget our fallibility, and we are quite 
sure that, if posterity contradicts our conclusion, posterity will be 
right and we shall be wrong. Meanwhile, we can only write with 
such light as is afforded us by the times in which we live—conscious 
only of one thing at least, that we are influenced in our opinion 
neither by the misleading enthusiasm or rancour of a clique, nor 
by the collective voice of a generous, but always too impetuous, 
crowd. 

We are much assisted in the effort to arrive at a conclusion as to 
whether, in the late Lord Lytton’s writings, there resides the impor- 
tant quality of permanence, by the fact that he was before the public 
incessantly for forty years, and that, far from his popularity as a writer 
ever flagging, waning, or oscillating, it steadily and surely increased. 
We should exhaust all the space at our disposal if we were to attempt 
to enumerate the writers who, during that long interval of time, wor 
for themselves a passing celebrity, almost equal at the moment to that 
of Lord Lytton, to be utterly forgotten in a year or two, and to be headed 
in turns by fresh writers whose success was equally sudden and equally 
ephemeral. Lord Lytton maintained his popularity to the last, and 
maintained it equally by his earlier works‘and by his later ones. 
Moreover, his popularity was the broadest and deepest of that of any 
writer of his time. We do not wish to imply that that one consider- 
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ation is of itself enough to give him a higher place than any of his 
rivals; but it is an important element in any comparative estimate we 
may seek to make. And we fancy we are correct in saying, that 
whilst there are many people who do not, and cannot, read Dickens, 
Thackeray, and George Eliot, all who read the works of those great 
writers read Lytton’s works also. He is read by all classes—the rich, 
the poor, the learned, the unlearned, the scientific, the shallow—and 
all alike find something in him to satisfy them. Ommne tulit punctum. 
And it should never be forgotten, any more than it can too often be- 
repeated, that the really greatest writers are not caviare to the multi- 
tude. .Shakespeare and Byron are out and away the two most popular 
writers in the English language—meaning by popular at once loved 
of the people and of the highest and best intellects ; and it is impos- 
sible to conceive the Greek, no matter what his rank in life, and if 
ancient Greek were still a living language, who would not revel in a 
perusal of the Iliad ; or a Roman, under similar conditions, to whom 
Virgil would not afford endless delectation. 

True genius is a universal conqueror; or if any exception is to be- 
made to its conquests, we must look for it in that small and important 
class called pedants, but who unfortunately are too prominent and too 
often heard in our own day. These are the persons who affect what 
they call culture, and who can tolerate no compositions but what have- 
a fine university aroma. These are they who prefer a Clough—who 
is he? many of our readers will exclaim, but it really is not worth. 
while to stop and tell them—to a Scott; and who periodically air 
their superiority by informing us what inferior creatures we must 
have been not to perceive that Dickens had no pathos and a very 
limited and provincial humour. To this race of pedants Bulwer’s. 
popularity was in itself an offence, since they cannot endure to share 
admiration of anybody or anything with the vulgar. Accordingly, 
though they read such books as ‘Night and Morning,’ and ‘My 
Novel,’ since they could not resist doing so, they affect to regard 
them as good for sempstresses, and comfort themselves generally 
in matters of literature in much the same way as those contempo- 
raneous critics who preferred Ben Jonson to Shakespeare. It is quite 
certain they would have done the same. ‘They are, however, as we- 
have said, a small and unimportant class, and, save for the fact that 
they happen to be able to express their opinions in what are called 
critical journals, it would not have been necessary to refer to them at 
all. This trifling exception made, it may be said that Bulwer’s works 
have found their way into the homes of all classes and ranks of the 
community, and haye done so for forty years without intermission, 
being more popular at this moment than they ever were before. The 
fact, we repeat, is not conclusive as to the permanence of the interest 
which his works will excite; but it raises a strong and forcible pre- 
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. sumption to that effect. Nor, when we are urging this point, should 


we forget that it is applicable to his plays as much as to any other 


class of his works; and the acting drama is perhaps the one depart- 


ment of literary composition in which taste changes most rapidly, 


-and in which one favourite succeeds another with most frequency. 


We have no wish, however, to overlook the fact that there are 
persons whose opinion is entitled to consideration, and who are rather 
disposed to hold that the utmost which can be attributed to the late 
Lord Lytton is what is called universal cleverness, by which it is 
intended to deny him the quality of genius. Were this view correct, 
it would doubtless go far to upset our calculation that, a hundred years 
hence, he would be deemed deserving of a place in the society of the 
Immortals. We are aware that, by dint of great good fortune in 
subject, joined to exquisite skill and care in execution, one or two men 
have survived, and probably will for ever survive, in some short but 
well-known composition, to whom genius might and would probably 
haye to be denied. But Lord Lytton clearly does not come in any 
such category. For, though he wrote with care and finish, there is 
no one work of his for whose acceptance by Fame he was content to 
rely upon the mere subject and perfection of style. He puts too much 


-of himself into all his works for that. Bulwer must be judged by all 


his works taken together, or not at all; since there is no one of them of 
which it may be said that, if it stood alone, it would even in quality give 
us an adequate conception of his powers. We must think of him not 
only not as the writer of this particular novel, but not as merely the 
writer of novels solely ; and the observation might be repeated at each 
mention of a new class of compositions to the production of which he 
dedicated himself. It is not an easy thing to bear in mind at one and 


‘the same time all his novels, many and various as they are, all his 


plays, all his essays, all his poems, all his speeches, all his translations. 
Yet, short of this, there is no chance of doing him justice. 

We cannot but think that versatility so amazing as that of this 
deceased writer in itself constitutes genius. There is, perhaps, no 
worse reproach to address to a man than to say that he is Jack of all 
trades and master of none. But Lord Lytton ventured upon every 
known species of literary composition, and was unquestionably master 
of all. The success he achieved in any one of them would, of itself, 
have won for him very considerable distinction. Had he been only a 
playwright—had he never written anything but ‘Richelieu,’ the ‘ Lady 
of Lyons,’ ‘ Money, and ‘Not so Bad as We Seem,’ it can hardly be 
doubted that the British Stage would not willingly have let his memory 
die. We might name a fair number of dramatists who have done not 
as much for the Theatre as Lord Lytton, and absolutely nothing for 
any other department of literature, but whose works and fame are still 


alive, and are likely to remain so for no inconsiderable time. Let us keep 
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this fact well in mind, as we pass on to reflect how much Bulwer has 
done in other walks, cognate, and sometimes superior. The Essay is one 
of the most charming, the most popular, and the most difficult forms 
of human composition; and though the men who have attempted it 
are numerous almost as the sands of the sea, the men who have 
written essays of enduring delight may be counted on the fingers of 
one’s hands. The qualities requisite for success in this particular 
species of composition are at once various and rare. In the first place, 
knowledge of the world, and of the world both in its domestic and its 
social aspects, is indispensable ; and with this knowledge there must be 
combined two faculties seldom found in unison—warm sympathy and 
keen discernment, or, in other words, the critical spirit and a due 
amount of generous enthusiasm. Nor can any one hope to write essays 
which will commend themselves in the long run to the approval of 
mankind, unless he conjoin with the masculine characteristics thus 
briefly indicated the milder and more feminine gifts of tact and delicacy 
of touch. An essayist, as we have seen, must be strong; but there 
must be gentleness in his strength. The strength must be quiet 
strength ; subdued, not in reality, but only in outward seeming. To 
the muscular power of the lion the essayist should unite the lithe and 
graceful agility of the panther. Forbidden to venture upon what is 
ordinarily known as action in composition, he has to contrive to inspire 
each individual sentence with a subtle movement of its own. Style, 
therefore, is of cardinal importance in an essayist. Without being 
oratorical, he must be eloquent; without being epigrammatic, he must 
be pointed and incisive ; and whilst imagination proper is not supposed 
to glitter in his page, he must let his fancy sport, though not too 
unrestrainedly, through sentences which have to be linked to each 
other by a sort of suppressed but still efficient reasoning. Further- 
more, the exquisite quality of humour must glint amongst even his 
most solid and stately passages; and just as he is on the point of 
arousing the reader’s scorn or indignation, he must distract him with 
the suggestion of a tear, or win him from the verge of solemnity by 
suddenly leading him into the region of charitable smiles. In fact, 
a perfect essayist must be an accomplished gentleman and compre- 
hensive-minded man of the world. 

It was because Bulwer brought all these talents to his desk that his 
essays are of such remarkable merit and possess so conspicuous a 
charm. He knew so much; he was so serious ; he was so playful; he 
was so lofty in his own view of life, yet so forgiving of those who could 
not ascend to such exalted heights; he had so powerful yet so supple 
an intellect, and was so consummate a master of all those sudden yet 
appropriate turns which give vitality to writing, and which are nowhere 
more needed than in the Essay. And, last of all, he had such a care 
and such a reverence for style. His danger lay in being too ornate, 
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and even to the last he was often betrayed into excessive ornamenta- 
tion; but, if we except this one defect—and whilst it is almost the 
least objectionable defect from which a great author can suffer, Bulwer 
exhibited it to but a limited extent—we may say that his essays are 
faultless. And in this age of slipshod or affected and extravagant 
writers, how precious is this quality of clear, lucid, straightforward, 
gentlemanly composition! We cannot better illustrate our meaning 
than by quoting one of Joubert’s passages on style, already made 
familiar to many English readers by Mr. Matthew Arnold’s paper on 
that penetrating critic. “It is,” says Joubert, “by means of the 
familiar use of words that style takes hold of the reader and gets pos- 
session of him. It is by means of these that great thoughts get currency 
and pass for true metal, like gold and silver which have had a recog- 
nised stamp put upon them. They beget confidence in the man who, in 
order to make his thoughts more clearly perceived, uses them ; for people 
perceive that such an employment of the language of common human 
life betokens a man who knows that life and its concerns, and who 
keeps himself in contact with them. Besides, these words make a style 
frank and easy. They show that an author has long made the thought 
or the feeling expressed his mental food ; that he has assimilated them 
and familiarized them, that the most common expressions suffice him 
in order to express ideas which have become everyday ideas to him by 
the length of time they have been in his mind. And lastly, what one 
says in such words looks more true; for, of all the words in use, none 
are so clear as those which we call common words; and clearness is so 
eminently one of the characteristics of truth, that often it passes for 
truth itself... . Be profound,” he continues, “ with clear terms, and 
not with obscure terms. What is difficult will at last become easy ; 
but as one goes deep into things one must still keep a charm, and one 
must carry into those dark depths of thought, into which speculation 
has only recently penetrated, the pure and antique clearness of centuries 
less learned than ours, but with more light in them.” 

Golden words! words which every modern writer ought to have 
by rote, to guard him against the danger of being seduced by that 
atrocious jargon—that monstrous mixture of obscurity of thought 
and affectation of expression—which we see employed all around us, 
and which a gang of semi-illiterate charlatans are trying to pass 
off for originality. But Bulwer needed no such reminder; he was 
“profound with clear terms,” and therefore, in the eyes of our noisiest 
critics, he was not profound at all. His essays are always and easily 
intelligible ; therefore, in the opinion of such judges, they are not 
worth reading, for there can be nothing in them. Being one of those 
lovers of light who, again in the language of Joubert, “when they 
have an idea to put forth, brood long over it first, and wait patiently 
till it shines,” Bulwer is considered by these persons obviously 
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inferior to those misty writers who are imagined by them to be gods 
because their heads are enveloped in cloud. His clearness, bright- 
ness, power of shining, are regarded by them as defects, a demonstra- 
tion of the commonness of his ideas. Until the world has been rid 
once more of all such shallow and pernicious judgments, literary 
criticism, however much it may lead the indolent crowd, can only be 
viewed by the serious with a feeling something bitterer than contempt, 
on account of the mischief which it incessantly works. 

Regarded, then, only as an essayist—as the writer of the ‘Cax- 
tonia, ‘The Student,’ and ‘ England and the English,’ Lord Lytton 
would have to be assigned a prominent and distinguished place in the 
ranks of dead men of letters. But we have to remember that we 
were compelled to make the same observation of him, viewed only as a 
dramatist. What, then, would have to be our verdict if we regarded 
him as essayist and dramatist both, though yet as nothing more? 

At that point, however, as every one knows, it is impossible to stop. 
Lord Lytton aspired to be a poet, not only in so far as he was a 
dramatist and the writer of such plays as ‘ Richelieu,’ but as a poet, 
epic, lyrical, didactic, and satirical. We are not sure that his fame 
would not have stood higher, at the present moment at least, even 
than it does, if he had rigidly abstained from this particular attempt to 
widen the field of his literary labours and conquests and thus to extend 
the area of his reputation. He is a dramatist, an essayist, an orator, 
a novelist, of the first class. He is certainly not a poet of the first 
class, and in the higher walks of poetry it must be confessed that he 
has failed. Here is his one only failure, but undoubtedly it is a serious 
one, and it at present clouds the estimate men form of him. To succeed 
in the highest walks of poetry—to succeed as Shakespeare, Milton, and 
Byron have succeeded, or even to succeed as Burns, Jonson, Gold- 
smith, Scott, and Mr. Tennyson have succeeded—is a mighty matter 
—is, in fact, to do the greatest thing that can be done in literature. 
The best prose comes nowhere near the poetry that is not even the 
best. One of the ‘Idylls of the King ’—or, at least, one of the good 
ones—is more highly esteemed than all Macaulay’s history and essays 
put together, and the ‘Deserted Village’ is a more precious posses- 
sion than even Gibbon’s ‘Decline and Fall.’ To be able to produce 
great, or even all but great poetry, is considered to argue the possession 
of a divine gift, whilst the very best and highest prose is under the 
patronage of a purely earthly muse. Lord Lytton’s ‘ King Arthur’ 
is an ambitious bid for immortality on the score of its being a great 
poem; and we can scarcely doubt that the demand will be refused by 
posterity as sternly as it has been refused by the noble author's 
contemporaries. It is just not poetry. 

How was this? And can the conclusion be avoided that Bulwer 
had not—as one organ of critical opinion, which carries more weight 
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with the mass of readers than, we must frankly state, it does with us, 
has roundly asserted he had not—the mens divinior of which we have 
spoken? It certainly cannot be avoided if we are prepared to affirm 
that, as far as literary composition is concerned, the mens divinior can 
be attributed to no writers save poets. Nor should we be disposed to 
quarrel with those who maintained that this jealous limitation of the 
phrase involved not only a convenient, but a just distinction. But 
what then? Suppose that Bulwer did not possess the mens divinior, 
is that as much as to say—what the organ we have referred to does 
in effect assame—that the mens divinior and genius are convertible 
terms, and that, therefore, Bulwer had no genius, but only universal 
cleverness? The writer who fails in poetry is no more without genius, 
to say the least of it, than the writer who has never attempted to 
succeed ; since we never assume in any one the mens divintor, and are, 
indeed, exceedingly exacting and scrutinising when the proofs of it 
are distinctly offered to us. Yetsuch are the prevailing confusions in 
most people’s minds, that we feel sure Lord Lytton stands lower in 
the estimation of hundreds of people for having written ‘ King 
Arthur’ than he would have done had he written everything else now 
known as his, but not written ‘King Arthur.’ The conclusion, how- 
ever, is the absurdest imaginable, and never could be reached by any 
one whose ideas were not in a hopeless jumble. Lord Lytton, though 
in our opinion he has certainly not made good his claim to be re- 
garded specifically as a poet by the production of ‘ King Arthur,’ is 
unquestionably a greater writer by reason of having produced it than 
he would have been had he not produced it. It is not poetry, but it 
is wonderfully good and in many places picturesque verse, rich in illus- 
tration, not devoid of fancy, and testifying to rare powers of language ; 
and instead of detracting from the general merit of all his other works, 
it necessarily adds something to it. 

To be reasonable therefore, even if we regard ‘ King Arthur’ as an 
absolute failure, we must affirm one of two things—either that no 
prose writer has genius, or that this one particular failure of Bulwer’s 
does not in the very faintest degree prejudge or affect the question 
whether he, as a prose writer, possesses it. That point we will con- 
sider directly ; but before doing so, we must not fail to point out that, 
in speaking of ‘King Arthur’ as though it were the only poetical 
composition of Lord Lytton’s, we have been treating his claims to be 
regarded as a poet most inadequately, and did so for the moment only 
because ‘ King Arthur’ is his single absolute failure even in verse, and 
because we wished to clear away and remove the prejudice which, 
owing to confusion of thought, attaches to the fact that it is a failure. 
But how about ‘The New Timon,’ ‘ Saint Stephen’s,’ ‘The Lost Tales 
of Miletus,’ and numerous short stories in verse, songs, ballads, and 
lyrics? These are by no means failures. We again concede that 
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none of them manifest that mens divinior which we have agreed to 
restrict to those who show themselves unmistakably, specifically, and 
distinguishably as poets, as against writers of verse and all prose 
writers. But it must be remembered that in the bulk of these com- 
positions the distinct poetic faculty, as distinguished from the poetic 
craft or talent, is not indispensable. A man may be a very consider- 
able satirist in verse, and even write a tolerable didactic or political 
poem, and yet fall short of being a poet. What we mean may be 
seen by the fact that many persons—though, it is true, they are not 
persons of much consequence—have gone so far as to doubt if Pope: 
was a poet; and no doubt passages may be produced from that great 
writer, which, magnificent as satire, do not attempt even to display 
the poetic qualities which Pope amply manifests elsewhere. But had 
Pope been only a satirist and not a poet, he would still have been a. 
great writer, just as, had Byron died after the publication of ‘ English 
Bards and Scotch Reviewers, he would have survived in the annals of 
English literature, though his position would have been very different 
from what it is now that he is remembered as the author of ‘ Manfred,’ 
‘Cain,’ and ‘Childe Harold.’ To put the matter plainly and suc- 
cinctly, had Bulwer written nothing but ‘The New Timon,’ ‘Saint 
Stephen’s,’ and ‘ The Lost Tales of Miletus,’ he would still have had 
a claim—and the claim would have been conceded—to be long re- 
membered as a distinguished and brilliant English man of letters of 
the nineteenth century. 

Once more, however—it is not only as the writer of those works, 
as a verse-writer of rare skill and power, that we know him; but as 
the writer of those works, plus a number of dramas which are likely 
to keep the stage for an indefinite length of time, plus again a 
number of essays, whose subjects, treatment, and style will procure 
for them as long a life as is conceded to one of the most popular forms 
of human composition. Of how many people can a similar summing-up 
of work done be predicated? Of how many authors can it be said 
that their dramas will endure? Of how many, that posterity will 
embalm their essays? Of how many, that future ages will read 
their verse with curiosity and pleasure? And that is not the whole 
question. The real question is, how many authors are there who, 
singly, have written dramas, essays, and verse, all of which will, for 
generations to come, be granted an honourable place in the great 
muster-roll of standard productions ? Bulwer has done this, and, as we 
shall see, considerably more. But even had we to stop here, should 
we not be forced to feel that we were dealing with a literary name of, 
at least, all but the highest order ? 

But we have not yet touched upon the works which, more than all 
the rest, have conduced to his fame, upon which his chief popularity 
has been built, into which he has thrown the largest and best part of 
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himself, his knowledge of man and the world, his imagination, his 
love of beauty, his worship of virtue, his wit, his humour, his play- 
fulness, his enormous, and, as far as Englishmen are concerned, 
unequalled constructive literary power. And before doing so, it 
would be to wrong him, were we to leave out of the account those 
other compositions, many in number, and various in character, which 
come under no head to which we have as yet alluded, and cannot be 
classed with the one great category we have yet to mention. 

Bulwer, besides being a great essayist, a famousand efficient dramatist, 
a writer of didactic and satirical poems which will hold their place 
among English classics as long as the taste for that admirable style 
of composition endures, was the author likewise of such books as 
‘England and the English,’ ‘The Pilgrims of the Rhine,’ ‘ The 
Coming Race, ‘Translations from Schiller,’ ‘Translations from 
Horace,’ to say nothing of his brilliant volumes on Athenian history. 
And this is to say nothing of his speeches, which will bear com- 
parison, when read, with any delivered in our time, and will probably 
be affirmed by discerning judges to bear the palm away from them all. 
Who has translated Schiller as well as Lord Lytton? Whose trans- 
lations of Horace equal his? And all these works are, as it were, 
his trifles—the mere ornamentation and garnishing of his more 
ambitious productions. They are light skirmishers, only testify- 
ing to the presence of a solid and powerful army of labour and 
thought behind. But they would of themselves have made the repu- 
tation of most other authors. Let us ask ourselves for a moment 
how many Englishmen there have been in this century whose literary 
position is greater than it would have been had he been the author 
merely of the books we have enumerated in this one paragraph—the 
mere leavings, as it were, of Bulwer’s industry and renown. Of no 
one is it so true as of him that he has constantly eclipsed himself. 
He seems to have laboured to make us forget one portion of his 
works by the yet greater brilliancy and fascination of another. We 
cannot grasp even the idea of so much mental activity all at once. It 
is this which makes it so difficult to do him justice. As it is, we feel 
that the reader will almost already have forgotten a considerable 
portion of the list of triumphs we have been enumerating, though we 
have as yet named only the smaller half of his successes. 

We must hasten to approach them; or even the most liberal 
allowance of space would find us still lagging behind our subject. 
Whatever may be the estimate formed of Bulwer by individual or 
class preferences, by the world at large he is thought of, principally 
if not exclusively, not as a dramatist, not as an orator, not as an 
essayist, not as a translator, not as a satirist or writer of brilliant 
verse, but as a novelist—a novelist of boundless fertility, of infinite 
resource, of stirring interest, of ever-varying style, a master of prose 
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pathos, prose sentiment, prose humour, a story-teller never wearisome, 
always pleasing, often delightfully exciting, sometimes lifting one to 
heights of mental exaltation all but equalling the flights of the poet. 
Had Bulwer genius as a novelist? To most readers the question will 
seem absurd; and their answer, their swift, semi-indignant answer, 
will be, “ Why, of course he had. Or if he had not, what novelist 
has?” Let us make haste to say that we need no convincing on 
such a point. But there are those who have affirmed, or at least 
hinted, the contrary ; and it is therefore necessary to set them right 
in a matter on which there never could be any contention, but for 
those flimsy reasons which people are in the habit of hastily allowing 
to form the basis of opinions which they wear with all the air of 
solid conviction. 

To state the grounds upon which the quality of genius is denied to 
Bulwer, is to expose it. He has written, it is said, a great number of 
novels, interesting, elegant, ingenious, various, and full of motion ; 
but he has not added to the stock of characters which have become 
part and parcel of the mental life of the nation. He has not enriched 
our store of thought by a Falstaff, a Weller, a Becky Sharp, a Mrs. 
Poyser. ‘To begin with, has he not? We should have imagined that 
Uncle Jack was some such personage; and if Englishmen were 
capable of taking genuine interest in anybody but Englishmen, per- 
haps Doctor Riccabocca would have served that end for them. A 
dispute about contested facts, however, is generally a lengthy, a tire- 
some, and an inconclusive one; and though we by no means concede 
the fact thus alleged to be such, we will content ourselves with arguing 
as though it were one. But since when, we should like to ask, has it 
begun to be true that the one sole test of genius in a writer is the 
capacity for so limning a character that all the lines and colouring, all 
the light and shade, all the outside and inside of him, should seem to be 
as thoroughly well known to you, as though you had lived with him, 
walked arm in arm with him, confessed him, cross-questioned, and 
made his will for him. It is a talent, no doubt, to do this; but 
whether it is a talent of a high order, depends. We can quite con- 
ceive a person without a spark of genius doing it, though it is certain 
that it has been done in some instances by writers of incontestable 
genius. But has it never occurred to the people who air this theory 
that, though criticism is by no means a discovery of the nineteenth 
century, but, on the contrary, nineteenth-century criticism is an oppro- 
brium to it, this particular theory has indeed been hatched very 
recently indeed? Furthermore, has it ever struck them that this 
immense admiration of theirs for character-painting, which constitutes 
the theory, springs rather from a modern and now greatly prevailing 
curiosity about people's characters, than from any intrinsic value or 


superiority in the art of painting characters? It is a trick of man- 
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kind to glorify and apotheosise its prevalent conceit. Once on a time 
the world had a passion for sonnets; and in the opinion of such a 
world the greatest of mankind were sonneteers. Then a passion for 
epic poems raged, and if every line could begin with the same letter 
the preceding one ended with, all the better; and in a community 
so disposed the sterling man of genius was he who could pile up 
twenty-four books of high-sounding metre, which has long been silent, 
and will for ever remain so. Later on, masques were the mania of 
courts and multitudes; and the writers of masques were assured of an 
immortality, the term of which has already ended. So are we consti- 
tuted for the most part. Our tastes are final judges, from which we 
allow no court of appeal. Men have played just the same conceited 
trick with their religion, indeed with their God, compounding even 
the latter of the attributes which happened to be in fashion at the 
moment; and we all know that to the nineteenth century the notion 
of any (rod but a Scientific God is a grovelling superstition. Such are 
the conclusions infallibly reached by people who live exclusively in 
their own times, the breath of whose nostrils are its vanities, who 
can think only its thoughts, and who grow windy on its extravagances. 
But those who “look before and after,” who do not forget that there 
were many centuries and many modes of thought before the nineteenth 
century and its modes, and that there will succeed many other cen- 
turies and many other modes of thought, smile at such shallow 
assumptions, and refuse to be infected by this puerile provincialism. 

The foregoing reflections will enable any one to judge for himself 
how very insecure must any conclusion be, formed in this age, which 
attributes genius in a supereminent degree, much more in an exclu- 
sive degree, to those novel writers whose chief distinction is what is 
called the realistic rendering of character. At most, people should 
content themselves with saying that the doing so is what interests 
them most, what they like best, and what gives them the greatest 
amount of satisfaction. Nobody will quarrel with them for their taste, 
or dissent from them when they add that character-painting, when it 
attains such perfection as it reaches sometimes in the hands of George 
Eliot, is a proof of very high genius indeed. It is only when they 
rashly assert that the absence of it in a novelist leaves no room for 
genius, that a sane and sober critic parts company with them, and 
classes them with the ephemeral partisans who make their personal 
tastes the groundwork of their literary verdicts. 

Much might be written on this subject, and, we will venture to add, 
much that might be instructive to Englishmen, if they would con- 
descend to read it. This weighing of great writers in our little 
domestic, class, or clique balances, is the curse of English criticism. 
Take up some priggish organ of opinion, supposed to be written by 
gentlemen for gentlemen, and you will there read that it is impossible 
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to read Dickens with any pleasure, because he never describes a gentle- 
man. His stories are all stories of low life, or of low middle-class life, 
for which no cultivated human being can much care. Take up some 
sentimental Radical organ, and you will find much the same remarks 
set down to the account of Bulwer. His heroes are nearly all fine 
gentlemen, and his heroines nearly all fine ladies. There is an aristo- 
cratic flavour about his books which is intolerable. Then turn -to 
some goody-goody exponent of taste, and you will find that Thackeray 
is a mass of unendurable cynicism, that he is acquainted only with the 
bad and base side of human nature, and that he is too narrow a 
writer to win the sympathies of mankind. All of which only means 
that these various critics have various personal tastes. That is not 
criticism at all. Criticism must begin by looking at a man’s work 
from precisely the same point of view that he himself looked at it 
when he conceived and executed it; and if the man’s conception was 
a good one, and the execution worthy of the conception, then the 
man’s work must be praised, whether the critic, personally, happens 
to like it or not. True, the task of the critic ends not here. He 
may stop at that point if he chooses, and if he carefully does so no 
one has a right to blame him. But if he wishes to exercise his 
function to its full extent, then begins the work of comparison—the 
work of comparing the production thus accepted and praised with other 
productions of a similar or of a different character. But the second 
process is not indispensable, and should on no account be attempted 
till the first process is completed. Otherwise, the first process will be 
injured and prejudiced by the very comparisons which constitute the 
value of the second. 

We do not purpose to inquire here, for the requisite space would 
fail us, though the inquiry would be both interesting and legitimate, 
whether Bulwer, Dickens, Thackeray, or George Eliot, as novelists, 
gives proof of the highest genius. We must content ourselves with 
saying that, merely as a novelist, Bulwer in our opinion shows greater 
genius than Thackeray, and certainly as much as George Eliot; 
whilst though he exhibits considerably less than Dickens, it would 
be a question for consideration whether the greater versatility of 
Bulwer as a writer, looked at altogether and through the sum total of 
his works, would not compel us to place him nearer to Dickens in respect 
of genius than a mere comparison of their respective novels would permit 
of. We say we must content ourselves with stating the result of the 
comparison we have made in our mind, and suppressing the process, 
for which we have no room. But the other and first part of the 
critic’s task we must not pretermit. We must consider Bulwer’s 
works, standing by themselves, without comparison with those of 
other people—looking at them, as we said, from his own point of view, 
both of conception and execution. They must be divided into four 
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classes: the domestic, e .g. ‘The Caxtons; the romantic, e.g. ‘ Night 
and Morning ;’ the historical, e.g. ‘The Last Days of Pompeii ; ; and 
the strictly imaginative, e.g. ‘Zanoni.’ Now it is idle, not to say 
childish, to complain that a novel professedly historical is not domestic, 
or that one obviously intended to be imaginative is not historical. The 
only proper question to be asked is—Is this novel a good and efficient 
one of the sort to which it professes to belong? We entertain no 
doubt whatever that this question, applied to any and every one of 
Bulwer’s novels, must be answered in the affirmative. For any 
historical, romantic, or imaginative novel produced by any other hand, 
we can produce an historical, romantic, or imaginative novel by 
Bulwer of equal merit ; and we are strongly inclined, when thinking 
of ‘The Caxtons,’ to make the same assertion as regards domestic 
novels. But where, we must ask, is the other novelist who can show 
us four works so excellent, yet at the same time so dissimilar as 
‘Zanoni, ‘My Novel, ‘ The Caxtons,’ and ‘The Last of the Saxon 
Kings’? It is not only the number, it is not only the excellence, nor yet 
is it the number and the excellence; it is the number, excellence, and 
variety together of Bulwer’s novels which make up his claim to the 
great position we are obliged to concede him. Totry everything, and 
to succeed in everything—surely this is genius, and genius of a very 
high order. Johnson thought that genius was universal ability 
accidentally forced in a particular direction. What would he have 
thought of Bulwer, whose universal ability actually found an outlet 
through every channel? We shall not pretend to define genius. But 
we will say that we never heard of a definition of genius under which 
Bulwer would not be included, and should much like to hear one that 
excluded him, which did not violate everybody’s notion of what genius is. 

It follows from what we have already said that, in the opinion of 
most ‘people now living, the best novels of Bulwer, and those most 
likely to endure, are his domestic novels; and this view has already 
found expression in a thoughtful critique of his romances. But the 
opinion arises only from the fact that domestic novels are at present the 
fashion, if not the rage. Far be it from us to decry them! We 
admire them vastly. But our admiration, or anybody’s admiration, 
has very little to do with the matter. What are the works the world 
least willingly lets die? ‘They are not the domestic works, not the 
works which delight this generation or that generation. They are 
the imaginative works, which delight for ever, or the historical works, 
because they blend what really did happen on the great stage 
of the world with the imagination, fancy, and narrative power of the 
author, that have alike faculty of endurance. The more that works 
of imagination have to do with their own time, unless it be with the 
public aspects, or in other words, with the history of their time, the 
earlier are they doomed to be forgotten. No age willingly thinks 
this, but posterity invariably demonstrates it. 
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We must bring our observations to a close. But before doing so, 
ne more remark must be made. Bulwer has been much criticised 
for his ideality—realism having in art acquired the ascendant during 
the last twenty years. Hear a great French critic. “Fiction has no 
business to exist unless it is more beautiful than reality. Certainly 
the monstrosities of fiction may be found in the bookseller’s shops; 
you buy them for a certain number of francs, and you talk of them 
for a certain number of days; but they have no place in literature. 
because in literature the one aim of art is the beautiful.” We do not 
mean to say that this passage does not require qualifying, or at least 
explaining ; but it is as close an approximation to the truth as can be 
stated in so small a compass. Substantially it is true, and must serve 
here as our defence for Bulwer’s almost invariable habit of making 
fiction “more beautiful than reality.” It was Bulwer’s generous, 
high-souled instinct, to try to make everything beautiful, because he 
had essentially the spirit and the hand of an artist. He beautified 
life, he beautified men and women, he beautified nature; in a word 
he laboured to exalt, and if you will, to exaggerate the celestial in us. 
He worked greatly, and he worked unflaggingly. He died working. 
He has left behind him a mountain of literary energy, and a name 
which can never perish as long as men are able to recognise their best 
benefactors. 
























A Dream. 





In the cathedral of Eternity— 

Wherein high Time holds his imperial reign, 

And stars, like mystic torches, burn for ever— 

The Queen of Night lay down, to rise no more ; 

The hum of men was hushed by some cold thought, 
They knew not what; the winds rustled and moaned 
For sleep in every corner ; Night’s breath grew thick, 
And dark-browed Fancy leapt from wall to wall. 


Then aged Time grew listless on his throne ; 





The mighty sea’s innumerable waves 

Were heard no longer pacing down the sands. 
Then from the wide wastes, from the windows seen, 
A fearful step was hurrying—then Death came, 
Closing the doors of Life, one after one, 

And all Eternity was hushed and still. 


Kyrie Exsarpon. 
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Che City of Lilies. 


Twenty years is a short time in the life of a European city: a very 
short time in the life of so venerable a mother of civilisation as Firenze 
la bella. And yet within that space of twenty years what changes 
and chances have befallen the fair old Tuscan capital! These changes, 
this rapid growth, are the best proof of the vigorous vitality of Flo- 
rence. She is still a living, breathing organism; no fossil monument 
of past greatness. She buds and blossoms, loses old leaves and puts 
forth new, like a deep-rooted plant as she is, sucking food from the 
century-rich Italian soil, and being healthily nourished by all influences 
of the universal air and sun. 

Twenty years! In twenty years Florence has seen herself twice 
discrowned of her supremacy as a capital—which supremacy had 
dated from her earliest records. After the flight of the last grand 
duke of Tuscany, Leopoldo, of the house of Hapsburg-Lorraine—a 
feeble figure to close the historic procession of Florentine rulers, yet 
unstained with tie crime and cruelty which smirch most of his prede- 
cessors—Tuscany fell into her place as a province of the new Italian 
kingdom, Florence became merely the chief town of that province, and 
Turin was nominally the metropolis of Italy. Nominally, I say, because 
the social influence of Turin never rivalled, never even approached, 
that of the more central cities of the peninsula. Then came a time 
when the advancing tide of patriotism and brotherhood swept away 
more and more of the cunning barriers reared to keep asunder by 
artifice those whom God and nature had joined together, and the 
capital of Italy was declared to be Florence. Lastly, as we all know, 
great Rome has burst her secular shackles, and the soul-stirring words, 
“Roma, capitale d'Italia,” are no longer the faint echo of a mighty 
past, but the expression of a living present. 

And for the City of Lilies herself, how have these changes affected 
her? Certes they have not passed over her without leaving traces of 
their passage. And yet in almost all the characteristics which give 
Florence a peculiar charm, indefinable, but distinctly recognised, she 
is the same as ever. Nature has bestowed on her a dower whereof 
she cannot be despoiled; has spread a carpet of fertile fields at her 
feet, has reared a noble circle of protecting hills around her, and has 
stretched above her turret-crowned head the royal canopy of an Italian 
sky. And then the storied memories that throng her streets and 
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palaces! Dante says that the light of the sun makes itself into wine 
when mingled with the juice of the grape: 





“ Vedi il raggio del sol che si fa vino, 

Giunto all’ umor che dalla vite cola.” 
So it has often seemed to me that Florence has been steeped in the 
light of great minds, which has penetrated the very stones of her 
streets, until even the ignorant and indifferent are impressed by her 
with a vague wonder and admiration, and the cultured intellect is 
aware of a subtle sense of sympathy beyond the mere pleasure in her 
outward beauty. 

Life in the City of Lilies is a smoother business than in any other 
place with which I am acquainted. You float along with the stream 
in a soft, lazy, lotos-eating fashion, which has its own perils for the 
voyager no less than stormy waters have. These perils, however, are 
chiefly for the young, whose souls cannot be too full of the conviction 
that— 





‘Life is real, life is earnest, 
And the grave is not its goal.” 


In the sunset hour of our days I know no sweeter spot whence to look 
back upon the dewy morn and burning noontide of life’s pilgrimage. 

The lotos-eating has perhaps diminished of late years. Experienced 
elders will tell you so, at least. Is it that the lotos loses its flavour to 
the palate of middle life? Thackeray, in one of his delightful ballads, 
avers, on the contrary, that you must “ wait till you come to forty 
year” before you can appreciate the true worth of many sublunary 
pleasures. Or is it, perhaps, that the lotos has grown dearer, and is 
not so easily come by? The truth probably is, that the very circum- 
stances which make in favour of the prosperity of the native popula- 
tion, militate against unlimited lotos-eating on the part of foreign 
visitors. Energy and enterprise have travelled southward, from rugged 
Piedmont and from beyond the Alps, into our City of Flowers. Com- 
petition and commerce have once more opened their keen eyes in the 
whilom capital of European finance. Since the days of that eminent 
banker Filippo Strozzi, the creditor of popes and kings, Florence has 
nodded through many a sleepy century of comparative stagnation : 
She is awake now, and her native intelligence will be found equal to 
most business occasions. 

But let not the reader conceive to himself this Italian city as rival- 
ing even our second-rate great towns in the rapidity and activity of 
their transactions. It is far otherwise. Everything in this world 
is comparative, and when I speak of business and competition in 
Florence, I mean something of a far rounder, smoother, more leisurely 
kind than is suggested to an English ear by those angular words. 
True, there are fine French-looking shops now in the Via Torna- 
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buoni; shops with plate-glass windows, and gilding, and velvet. Even 
the excellent and old-established British pharmacy has conformed to 
the tone of the times so far as to extend its frontage upon the street, 
and to adorn its windows with large coloured bottles, bright of hue in 
the gaslight of a winter evening. 

The Via Tornabuoni, with its immediate surroundings, the Piazza 
Santa Trinita, Piazza San Gaetano, &c., is the Florentine version of 
Regent Street, Pall Mall, and Piccadilly, all in one, with the Mansion 
House added. There are jewellers’ shops whose rich and tasteful wares 
may vie with any similar display in Europe; there are mercers with 
a tempting show of silks and laces and other feminine elegancies ; 
there is Doney’s Café, as well known to tourists in Italy as Florian’s 
historic establishment on the Piazza di San Marco at Venice; there 
is the Club to stand for all Pall Mall, the grand and ancient Palazzo 
Strozzi, sternly regarding these modern fopperies from out the jealous 
windows in its massive walls of hewn stone, and the fine, somewhat 
modernized Palazzo Corsi. Huge monuments these, of a concen- 
tration of family wealth and power, beside which the most splendid 
mansion in Piccadilly or Park Lane would show slight and small. 
There is Vieusseux’s library and reading-room; and lastly the battle- 
mented walls of the venerable Palazzo del Municipio, the official seat 
of the syndic and civic powers of Florence, tower up near the bridge 
of the Holy Trinity, looking southward on to the Arno and the olive- 
clad slopes beyond, and having its western front and its great entrance 
on the Piazza Santa Trinita, which is indeed but a continuation of the 
line of the Via Tornabuoni. 

Doubtless in the grand-ducal days, before the revolution of ’5%, 
there was less plate glass, less gilding, a milder blaze of jewelry, a 
smaller and less bustling crowd upon the pavement; and moreover, 
among all the foreign passers-by there were very few in those days 
who were not acquainted with the rest, at least by sight. Perhaps 
one of the best proofs of the progress of Florence towards 2 metro- 
politan character, is the fact that it is now possible for an English 
or American family to pass the whole winter there unknown and 
unseen by many of their fellow-countrymen. Formerly this was 
scarcely practicable. Sooner or later everybody met everybody else, 
if not at one house then at another. Probably things in this respect 
will go back in some measure to their old conditions in consequence 
of the removal of the capital to Rome and the exodus from Florence 
of the diplomatic body, together with the ministries, the houses of 
legislature, and the government civil servants. The class of visitors 
attracted to settle in Florence by the presence of these bodies will 
probably in large numbers follow them to Rome. Florence, however, 
will never entirely relapse into her former state. Like the Eternal City, 
and in a more hopeful sense than the poet’s “non & pit com’ era prima.” 
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But leave the tourist-haunted central point near the bridge of 
Santa Trinita, and come into the remoter streets and places of the 
town, and you will see how the ancient, picturesque, intensely Tuscan 
sights and sounds predominate over such surface influences as the 
fluctuation of foreign colonies and the coming or going of ministers 
plenipotentiary. It is these fundamental characteristics which give 
its peculiar attraction to a residence in Florence. The daily routine 
of life presents itself in a series of dramatic pictures, framed by the 
historic architecture of such matchless buildings as the Palazzo 
Vecchio, the Bargello, the Loggia de’ Lanzi, the cathedral, and the 
crowd of grim, massive old fortress-homes, wherein the medizval 
citizens of Florence dwelt in patriarchal state, and which they 
defended to the death against turbulent outbursts of white or black 
factions, Guelph or Ghibelline. The stranger in Florence has some- 
times the odd sensation of looking on at the spectacle of life from a 
private box. It is as though the whole city were a theatre, got up for 
the amusement and delectation of the forestiert. There is often a. 
sense of unreality about it all, especially to the new-comer. He is 
received by very courteous officials, and ushered into his box; a 
bouquet is placed on the velvet ledge; he is furnished with a bill of 
the performance, and when he wants to go away his carriage is 
called for him with much bowing and vociferation. They really are 
extremely amusing and interesting, those lively folks on the stage ; and 
then what a scenario! What sky painting, and architectural effects! 
But one scarcely conceives of them as eating and drinking, marrying 
and dying—doing, being, and suffering, in dread earnest. Of course 
the effect produced varies with the nature of the visitor. Some get 
their spirit borne aloft by the poetry of the performance and surround- 
ings; others merely criticise the toilets of their fellow-spectators, and 
find the corps dramatique very much over-rated. 

These transalpine people pass so much of their existence and 
perform so much of their business in the open air that an observer 
who should haunt the Piazza della Signoria thoughout one entire day 
would probably see something of all classes of citizens, from cabinet 
ministers downward, and witness many phases of city life. The 
Piazza della Signoria is the very heart of Florence. Here is the 
Palazzo Vecchio, with its noble and singular tower rising boldly 
above the roofs of the town; here is the beautiful Loggia de’ Lanzi, 
sheltering its wealth of sculptured forms. On this wide, irregular, 
paved piazza Savonarola preached and perished. Here, within the 
twenty years we are considering, stood the long low building used in 
the grand-ducal days as the post-office, and known as the Tetto de’ 
Pisani, because it was chiefly built by the Pisan prisoners taken in 
one of the numerous wars waged between the rival republics of 
Florence and Pisa. The Tetto de’ Pisani has disappeared to make 
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way for a very fine building, the upper portion of which is occupied 
by the well-known Banca Fenzi. The architect of the new building 
has accomplished the exceedingly difficult task of rearing a structure 
which, in its style and proportions, does no discredit to the mighty 
neighbours around it. ‘Those who have seen medieval Italian archi- 
tecture will comprehend that to say this, is to say that the artist has. 
achieved a feat of no mean order. 

Thé Piazza della Signoria, in short, was from the earliest times the 
centre of popular movement, and is still a focus of social, civic, and 
political life. Let us take a peep at it on a Friday morning. Friday 
is the day on which the peasants and farmers of the surrounding 
districts meet in Florence,to settle their business, and their place of 
rendezvous is the Piazza della Signoria. Here bargains are struck, 
agreements entered into; fattori (farm-bailiffs) pay and are paid from 
voluminous greasy leather pocket-books or undressed calf-skin pouches, 
full of still greasier tattered and filthy bank-notes. A goodly, 
broad-shouldered, sun-browned breed of men, these Tuscan rustics; 
very different from the meagre, pallid, half-fed looking race of towns- 
people among whom they come on Fridays and festa days. The line 
of demarcation between town and country is a very distinct and 
easily recognised one in Florence. The pure-bred Florentine looks 
down upon the contadino (peasant) from as lofty a height of self- 
sufficiency as that from which any boulevard-nurtured Parisian might 
regard a Berrichon clod-hopper; nor is the contadino backward in 
returning this disdain. Town and country intermarry very rarely, 
and the contadino has quite as much pride in his large-limbed 
powerful family of strapping sons and daughters, as the city shopkeeper 
can feel in the acuteness and nimble wit of his own sharp-faced, 
quick-eyed, somewhat unwholesome-looking brood. Formerly, when 
Florence was still surrounded by her high walls, the contrast between 
the urban and rural populations was so sudden and immediate as to 
be startling. Now, however, the change is more gradual, the real 
rustics being approached by degrees of boulevard and straggling 
suburb, 

But meanwhile here stand the solid sturdy contadini on the great 
piazza this Friday morning—a difficult mass of humanity to mani- 
pulate or remodel; amenable only to the supreme touch of time; 
slow to change, stubborn to resist; good-humoured, observant, pre- 
judiced, and suspicious to the very marrow of their bones. One 
characteristic they share with all the agricultural populations whom 
it has been given to me to observe—namely, a bovine aversion to 

‘Moving, or to using any of their muscles more than necessity demands. 
An exception, indeed, must be made for the muscles which move the 
tongue and jaw. Here their humanity victoriously asserts itself over 
the dumb lower creatures. Hodge and Dick are usually as slow and 
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heavy of speech as of foot, but Nanni and Gigi will discourse you 
throughout a long summer’s day—fluent, tautological, and proverbial 
talk—in very choice Italian. There they stand, peasant and futtore, 
small proprietor and rural money-lender, blocking up the king’s 
highway with their massive Dutch-built figures. Your Casentino 
farmer is apt to be a very portly personage; the citizens seem very 
poor frail creatures beside him. 

The stream of talk flows on in a full murmur, occasionally rising to 
a pitch of wild excitement in voice and accent, although except the 
rapidly gesticulating right hand thrown upward and the quick dark 
eye, no part of the speaker seems stirred in sympathy. Many gods, 
‘chiefly Pagan, are appealed to in the course of every bargain, to corro- 
borate assertions or confound counter-assertions ; but the superfluous 
caloric is safely discharged in words. ‘The brutal practicality of a 
punch on the head is never resorted to; and after listening for a 
minute or two to a duel of tongues which, it appears to you, must end 
in manslaughter at the very least, you are relieved and surprised to 
find that the quarrel is totally appeased by a concession of three cen- 
tesimi, and that the parties are better friends than before. 

Here are faces and forms and attitudes which tell how truly the 
-old Tuscan artists reproduced the real beings whom they saw around 
them. You have Ghirlandajos, Fra Bartolommeos, Lippo Lippis, 
Andrea del Sartos, by the score. Very few of the peasants are ugly ; 
mone, broadly speaking, are awkward. ‘Their gestures are what we 
-are apt to term theatrical—that is to say, they are intended to be 
effective. And there is, undoubtedly, a dramatic instinct in these 
people which enables them, without taking thought about the matter, 
to assume poses which a painter might copy line for line. Many 
persons will say that the reason why Southern nations are usually 
so graceful is their “ unconsciousness,” and that our insular reserved 
pride is the fruitful cause of clumsy movements and unpleasing bearing. 
My observation, on the contrary, would lead me to believe that an 
Italian is always “ conscious,” more or less, but that his consciousness 
by no means embarrasses him as it would an Englishman. I have 
‘seen a muddy carter in the street put on a new manner and gait on 
perceiving that he was observed ; but he changed his bearing decidedly 
for the better. He liked to be looked at. ‘That “to attract atten- 
tion” is a bugbear to the average Englishman is a fact entirely in- 
comprehensible to an Italian. Why should he not attract attention ? 
He has no misgiving that he will not be found to repay any amount 
-of attention. And then one must do the Tuscans the justice to say 
that they are excellent spectators as well as performers. Their sym- 
pathy with the mood of the moment is so quick and subtle that each 
aan is sure of having his points taken and his effects understood. 

In a curious way too, even in these days of decadence, there lingers 
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among the basso popolo a sense and perceptiun of artistic things. It 
is like the echo of an almost extinct religion—a dim recognition of the- 
great dethroned idol, Artistic Beauty, which once counted its priests: 
and worshippers by the thousand throughout the length and breadth 
of little Tuscany. For example, a common stone-mason, a mere day-- 
labourer, was once employed to assist in placing a large marble vase 
in a villa garden near Florence, and in discussing the comparative: 
advantages of one or two sites proposed, exclaimed in a tone of con- 
viction, “ Bisogna contentare l'occhio !’—‘ The eye must be satisfied.” 
He did not base his recommendation of one spot rather than another 
on any utilitarian grounds, as an English workman might have done. 
He did not say “ Here the soil is firmer for our foundation,” or “ The- 
drainage of the water which overflows from the vase will be better from: 
this spot than another.” No; “ Bisogna contentare Vocchio!” Beauty 
was recognised as a desirabl> and even necessary thing in the placing 
of an artistic object. 

Again, the exterior of this same villa had to be coloured. The men 
employed to do it were mere white-washers, or yellow or brown-- 
washers, as the case might be, without the least pretention to be skilled 
artisans ; but they offered their suggestions to the master of the house 
in just the same way as the stone-mason. The question to be decided 
was, the precise tone among various shades of fawn colour which would 
look best. One man preferred a very pale wash, pretty enough in 
itself; but his comrade pointed out to him with considerable eloquence 
that the house was entirely isolated, was visible from a great number 
of points in the neighbourhood, and must be viewed against a back- 
ground of greyish olive trees or sombre ilex. “From a distance,” said 
he, ‘that wash would look white against the dark green of the grove. 
No, no; we want a little warmer tone of colour.” And he was right, 
and his suggestion was attended to. 

Do the artificers employed to paint the outside of gentlemen’s villas 
at Clapham or Richmond look upon their calling in the same spirit 
If so, it is to be feared that their eyes are most pitiably afflicted some- 
times in the performance of their daily task. 

All the world knows that many of the great Tuscan artists sprang 
from the artisan class. Indeed in the days of the Quattrocentisti, the 
glorious men of the fifteenth century, the line of demarcation between, 
artist and artisan was by no means a hard and fast one. The great. 
stone quarries around Florence, at Fiesole, Settignano, and so forth, 
have been nurseries for sculptors. Men who handled the coarser: 
stone-cutting tools understandingly—and, let me say, lovingly, for 
there is no art without love—came to conceive hidden shapes within 
the massive rugged blocks, and learned to release those imprisoned 
forms already visible to the eye of imagination, and reveal them, by 
means of the sculptor’s finer chisel, to the gaze of men. 
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Quite recently, in the quarries of Settignano there worked a man 
who might have rivalled great names, had the Fates spared him to live 
longer, or thrown him, whilst he lived, into better hands. Visitors to 
the monastery of San Marco, in Florence, will remember the striking 
terra-cotta bust of Savonarola to be seen there. In addition to the 
merits of force and life-like expression in the face, which are obvious 
to every one, the connoisseurs find in this bust a singular reproduc- 
tion of the characteristic handling of medieval artists. The spirit 
of the old Tuscan workmen, their realistic fidelity to fact and nature, 
their unsophisticated sincerity of style, are here presented to us in this 
work of Bastianini. The man was poor, untaught, unknown ; but he 
had within him a spark of the undoubted Promethean fire which once 
upon a time blazed up in Tuscany high enough to be a beacon to all 
the world of Art. 

The story of the way in which Bastianini’s singular talent first 
became recognised is well known in Florence. It is also well known 
in Paris, but to a very much smaller and more select circle. It is 
briefly this : 

Giovanni Bastianini began life as a poor workman. His father 
had been a mere day-labourer, employed in the stone quarries of 
Settignano. Our Bastianini dressed like a working-man to the end 
of his days, although he was a man of singularly good and even 
cultured manners ;—a combination perhaps less rare in Florence than 
in any other place in the world. But, following the artistic impulse 
within him, he became a sculptor and had a studio in Florence. He 
was qualified however in a formal document, by one who knew him 
well, as “Jo scultore Giovanni Bastianini da Fiesole.” (How the 
epithet reminds one of those spiritual ancestors of his, the Mino da 
Fiesole, Benedetto da Maiano, Desiderio da Settignano—all cradled 
like himself among the Tuscan quarries!) Bastianini made busts 
and figures in terra-cotta. He imitated the only models with which 
his peculiar talent seems to have been in sympathy, namely, the 
works of Tuscan sculptors of the fifteenth century. These were 
his school. But he made no Chinese copies. He worked liked those 
men because he felt as they felt and saw as they saw. So marvel- 
lously, however, did he reproduce their touch and manner, as to win 
for himself the whimsical honour of being denied to be the author of 
his own work. 

One Freppa, a well-known Florentine dealer in antiquities, towards 
the end of the year 1863 ordered of Bastianini a bust representing 
Girolamo Benivieni, a famous Tuscan man of letters, who flourished 
at the end of the fifteenth and beginning of the sixteenth centuries. 
Having discovered a chance likeness to an authentic engraved 
portrait of Benivieni existing in the national collection, in the person 
of an old man named Giuseppe Buonaiuti, employed in the govern- 
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ment tobacco manufactory, Bastianini used the old workman as a 
model, and produced a most admirable portrait bust of him in terra- 
cotta. For this bust Bastianini was paid by Signor Freppa the 
small sum of three hundred and fifty frances; and as the poor 
artist afterwards alleged in his own defence, the extreme modicity of 
the price he obtained exonerates him from all suspicion of wilful 
imposture in the matter. Imposture, however, there was. ‘Two 
Parisian dealers saw the bust in Freppa’s shop, bought it of him for 
seven hundred francs (an advance, truly, on the author's price, but 
still obviously far too small a sum to be asked for a genuine piece of 
fifteenth century work,) and finally sold it in a great auction at 
Paris as an undoubted original portrait of Girolamo Benivieni by 
some contemporary master hand, to the Count de Nieuwerkerke, 
intendant of the imperial museums of France, for thirteen thousand 
six hundred francs, and by him it was placed in the collection of the 
Musée du Louvre, among the masterpieces of the Renaissance period. 

So far the affair is not of an unprecedented nature, although the 
case is a strong one. Dealers have been what the Yankees euphuisti-. 
cally call “‘smart,” and connoisseurs have been deceived before now. 
But the singular point remains to be told. In the bargain between 
Freppa and his Parisian customers there was this proviso: that 
should the bust realise more than a certain sum when disposed of at 
the great auction a certain proportion of the surplus should be paid 
over to Signor Freppa. The “certain proportion” was not forth- 
coming, despite the very large sum which the bust fetched; Signor 
Freppa began to talk rather loudly of his wrongs, and in short, the 
whole transaction became public. The authorities who presided over 
the Musée du Louvre were informed that they had made a mistake ; 
that the so-called portrait of Benivieni was in reality no antique 
masterpiece, but the work of a Florentine sculptor and the faithful 
likeness of an old workman in the Florentine tobacco factory ; the 
imitation of the style of an ancient master was so close, the execution 
so marvellously forcible and clever, that the best judges might be 
excused for having been deceived. Whereupon the authorities in 
question—acknowledged their error, and vented a good deal of 
natural indignation on the Parisian dealers, Messieurs Nolivos and 
Rivet, who had taken them in? By no means. Why, that would 
have been to confess themselves fallible! Que diable! Their course 
was a much more energetic one. They simply denounced Freppa 
and Bastianini as wretched impostors, who, in order to profit by the 
extraordinary price obtained for the Benivieni bust, had set on foot a 
“Florentine intrigue,” wherein (it should seem) a vast number of 
persons conspired to foist a lie on the public of Paris in general and 
the directors of the Louvre in particular. 

The witnesses to the fact of Bastianini being the real author of the 
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bust were in truth as numerous and unanimous as a chorus at the 
opera. Documents, duly signed and legally attested in presence of 
the then chief magistrates of Florence, setting forth that Giovanni 
Bastianini had been seen to make the portrait of Benevieni, are extant, 
and may be consulted by any who choose to search them out. Most 
of them have been published in a little work in French, by Dr. Fores? 
of Florence, called ‘I.a Tour de Babel.’ There is the testimony of 
the firm from whom Bastianini bought the clay for his model, and in 
whose factory the bust was baked when finished. There is a paper 
signed by eight and twenty workmen of the tobacco manufactory, 
testifying to the fact that the Benivieni bust was really a portrait 
of their comrade Giuseppe Buonaiuti, and they had all distirctly 
recognised his lineaments in it. There are certificates from painters, 
sculptors, merchants, dealers, agents of exchange, and others, well 
known in Florence, to the same effect, and solemnly attesting, in some 
cases that they had seen Giovanni Bastianini at work with his model 
before him. Lastly there was a statement of Freppa, couched in no 
doubtful terms, and the indignant asseveration of the artist himself 
that he had really done his own work. But all would not do. The 
Parisian authorities scouted the idea that they could under any circum- 
stances have made a mistake, and the Parisian press followed suit. 
Article after article was printed in the leading journals of Paris, denounc- 
ing “the well-known impostor and forger Bastianini” with all that 
vituperative eloquence in which our neighbours so highly excel. 
Some went so far as to deny Bastianini’s existence altogether. Like 
Betsy Prig, when driven to bay, they “didn’t believe there was no sich 
a person.” Still the bust of Girolamo Benivieni remained as a 
tangible fact. Somebody had modelled it, that was clear; and one 
journalist, in the enthusiam of his art-erndition, very nearly decided 
on Benedetto da Maiano (who flourished between 1442 and 1498) as 
the author of the bust, but finally is indulgent enough to allow his 
readers to choose among a group of ‘‘anonymous scholars of Ver- 
rocchio”; and adds in an inspired tone, that the work so resembles a 
drawing of the painter Lorenzo di Credi as to make one fancy that 
that great artist “ was behind the chair of the unknown modeller of 
the Benivieni, encouraging him by his words, and perhaps adding 
example to precept.” (!) Of course in the face of such flights as these 
fact and common sense stood but a poor chance of prevailing. It is 
now generally acknowledged (except in the Musée du Louvre, which 
seems, like the Vatican, to have promulgated the dogma of its own 
infallibility,) that Bastianini was as much the author of the portrait of 
Benivieni as of the bust of Savonarola which is exhibited at San Marco. 
Both are remarkable works of a peculiar genius, and both testify to 
the lineal artistic descent of Giovanni Bastianini da Fiesole from 
those great ones whom I have pointed out as his spiritual ancestors. 
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Poor Bastianini died at the age of thirty-five, and I have given 
here the outline of his story because it illustrates what has been said 
above of the subtle way in which the power and the worship of art 
still linger amidst the true Tuscan popolo. 

We all remember Steele’s fine compliment to a lady, that to know 
her was a liberal education: almost it may be said of fair Florence 
that to know her is an artistic education. Pass between the arcades 
of the Uffizi, and look from side to side at the statues of great 
Tuscans, which bear dumb witness, in their marble niches, to her 
vanished glories. The list of mighty ones is amazing in its extent 
and variety. With pen, pencil, and chisel, they have created for us 
whole realms of beauty, and like their countrymen, the marvellous 
Genoese, have bequeathed to mankind the knowledge of new and 
wonderful worlds, none the less precious because we do not find them 
on the map. 

Turn we now from the noise of the city, from the clatter of horses’ 
hoofs over the flat stone pavements, from the loud discordant cries of 
itinerant vendors, from the clatter of loungers before the café doors 
and the shrill whoopings of the ubiquitous street-boy, whose leading 
characteristics are, I am ready to lay a good wager, essentially the 
same in every big town, “from China to Peru”—turn we from all 
this, and let us mount the hill to hoar Etruscan Fiesole. The ascent 
is a long and somewhat fatiguing one to limbs of flesh and blood, 
despite the goodness of the new road thither; but we are cumbered 
with no such weight to carry. We journey in the spirit, and shall be 
aloft ere sunset. 

We will approach the hill of Fiesole from the rear, so that the 
grand view thence—Arnowards—may burst upon us at once in its 
entirety. See those Cyclopean walls slowly slowly crumbling to 
decay, yet owing more of their ruin to the hand of man than to the 
touch of time! They were built by that mysterious Etruscan people, 
to whose dim antiquity our medizval records are things of yesterday. 
The ivy and clematis overgrow the mighty blocks of stone, and nestle 
in their mortarless crevices. The meadow running steeply down the 
slope beyond i: green with springing wheat, and spangled with dainty 
wild flowers of all hues that the sun shines upon. A remembered 
verse flits swiftly into one’s brain and sings there. It seems to be 
written in bright characters upon the meadow: 


- “And Phebus ’gins arise 
His steeds to water at those springs 
On chaliced flowers that lies.” 


Surely here be those chaliced flowers! And yonder trickles the 

silver stream, meet to slake the thirst of the god’s fiery coursers. But 

‘Phoebus has nearly run his race. The west is glowing. Let us gain 
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the piazza—the great, irregular, open place of Fiesole, where stand 
her Palazzo del Commune and ancient Duomo. If we enter the 
church, there is yet light enough to see Mino da Fiesole’s two ex- 
quisite works—the tomb of Bishop Salutati, surmounted by his bust, 
and the lovely Madonna, in the bas-relief over the altar in the same 
chapel. What a celestial grace and beauty in this group! The Ma- 
donna seems to have drunk in pure goodness, as a flower drinks dew, 
and to be steeped in it. Higher rises the rosy. flush upon the sombre 
wall. Come! whilst yet the level rays illuminate the landscape; 
step forth and look, leaning on yon low parapet wall, upon the wide 
Val d’Arno! 

O heavens! how beautiful it is! Far as the eye can see, the poet- 
praised river winds along beneath us. Through fields where stands 
the hoary olive, knee-deep in wheat, and where the blossoming vine 
hangs its perfumed wreaths from branch to branch, or hides the bare 
- stem which supports it in a pyramid of luxuriant foliage; past mar- 
gins vivid with the rank Tuscan grass, where cream-coloured oxen 
bow their patient necks beneath the yoke, and drag home the creaking 
wain, heavy with fresh-cut hay; past the feet of swelling hills, velvety 
with rich groves of ilex, or girdled with grey olives, and crowned 
with the memorial cypress black and still against the evening sky ; 
past solid stone-built farm-house and homestead ; past reaches fringed 
with tall reeds, or edgéd with a dreary waste of brown alluvial mud 
which the fierce mountain torrents have dragged down from the 
treeless Apennine—past these and many another scene, old Arno 
flows into the heart of the City of Lilies. There she lies, far beneath 
us—Firenze la bella—the central glory even of this lovely scene! 
Close at our feet the sloping terrace gardens break away steeply. Rose, 
and oleander, and camellia, and magnolia, and a thousand more familiar 
plants—either in leaf or flower or blossom—are heaped together with 
a soul-satisfying lavishness, and lead the eye down, by soft degrees of 
beauty, to where the spires and turrets of Florence seem to prick the 
crystal sky. Supreme in reposeful majesty, the great dome of the 
cathedral shows its giant curves above all compeers. There is a sense 
of “‘ peace, good-will toward men,” in those perfect lines; and close 
at hand rises, straight and slender, Giotto’s bell-tower—beautiful as 
an expiring soul. A more eager and earthly ambition is expressed by 
the wondrous tower of the Palazzo Vecchio, flinging itself into the air 
from the battlemented walls of the building, and throwing out, midway 
in its height, a daring buttress to support a further flight, as though 
one vaulting tower had leaped upon another’s shoulders! There are 
Santa Croce, with its dazzling marble front; Santa Maria Novella; 
the dome of the Medicean chapel of San Lorenzo; the square, lofty 
mass of Or San Michele; the ancient tower of the Bargello, and 
(besides a multitude more towers and churches) the singularly 
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picturesque city gateways, with their massive archways and time- 
embrowned stonework. Across the river, the old gate of San Niccolo 
is one of the most striking of these monuments of a time when 
Florence was girt with walls as witha girdle. Behind it rises the hill 
of San Miniato, with its beautiful basilica, and the cypress-shadowed 
Franciscan church of San Salvatore del Monte. There is not a foot of 
Arno’s banks, as the river flows through Florence, which is not rich in 
storied memories ; the attempt to enumerate even a few of the most 
interesting would bewilder us; let us only look and be thankful. See 
how the Ponte Vecchio—the old jeweller’s bridge—shows quaint and 
old-world above the stream. Beneath its arches the water—for the 
most part turbid and dull enough—has caught a ruby tint from the 
sinking sun. From this distance all the city, save those loftier 
structures we have noticed, seems melting in a golden haze. There 
is a press of red roofs, like a thronging crowd on a holiday, jostling 
each other, around the great centres, such as the Piazza del Duomo 
and della Signoria. There swings a bridge, like a thread, from shore 
to shore, and yonder is the fresh green line of the Cascine woods, 
running westward. All around—upon the plain, the lower slopes, 
and even the higher eminences—are strewn fair villas and palaces, 
showing like white pebbles dropped among the gardens of the Val 
d’Arno. Away—away the silent stream flows westward towards 
Pisa, and the sun is sinking, sinking that way too. There is a glory 
as of molten gold in the heavens, and splashes of dazzling brightness 
gild one long horizontal line of cloud above the sun. Little fleecy 
cloudlets fleck the opposite sky, and are tinged with a divine rose 
colour. 

Close before us little sparks begin to flit to and fro under the dark 
bowering shrubs ; these are the fire-flies, showing their pulsing lamps. 
Hark! From the thicket, amongst that tangle of roses and ever- 
greens, comes the sound of the first nightingale, beginning her even- 
song with that low, chinking, silver sound I love; and all at once the 
blaze of glory is gone from the sky, and Hesperus comes forth and 
quivers alone above the City of Lilies! 
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A Vagabond Heroine. 


By MRS. EDWARDES, 
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Cuapter LY. 
WHAT MEN CALL LOVE. 


Ross spoke of the romance of two young lives, of love sacrificed to 
duty, of a heart slowly breaking during a dozen years. This we may 
set down as the poetic form of the story about herself and Roger. 
Now let us have it in the prose. 

And in the first place I would remark, that if Roger Temple’s 
heart has been breaking during the length of time Rose imagines, 
either it must have been an extraordinarily tough heart when first the 
process was set up, or the process itself is one that slightly affects a 
man’s outward strength and health. He is a well-knit, handsome- 
looking fellow ; a little sallow, perhaps, like most men whose digestions 
have been too long tried by climate and curry, and with a touch of 
Indian listlessness in his English honest blue eyes. But as to heart- 
break—wasting in despair—moral dyspepsia of any kind !—ask his 
brother officers, the comrades who know him best, what man in the 
regiment they would consider the most absolutely free from all such 
disorders, and ten to one the answer will be, “ Roger Temple.” A 
first-rate shot, a bold rider, a capital fellow at the bivouac or mess- 
table—these are the things you will hear respecting Roger among 
men. And as regards softer matters? Oh, well, flirtation and young 
ladies are not very much in old Roger’s line. If marriage is fated to 
overtake him, if the best fellow on earth is fated to be spoilt, it will 
have to be done by a coup de main. Roger might not have the heart 
to say no to a very pretty woman, if she asked him outright to 
marry her; but he would certainly never have energy to undertake 
the preliminaries of courtship himself. 

Thus the coarse indiscriminative voice of his fellow-men. How 
account for the discrepancy ? 

You remember Holmes’s fancy as to the three distinct personalities 
to be found in every man? First, the man himself, the real veritable 
Thomas. Second, Thomas’s ideal Thomas. Third, the ideal Thomas 
of Thomas's friends. To these I would add, the ideal Thomas of 
Thomas’s mistress; a man in love, judged with a woman’s power of 
judging, from g woman’s stand-point, being a human being as totally 
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strange to the poor fellow’s male friends and acquaintance as to his 
own consciousness. 

The story, in the prose form, is simply this. Rose, married in her 
girlhood to an elderly London lawyer (with whom, as an absolute 
nonentity, the conventional husband of a charming wife, this little 
history has no concern,)—Rose, early married, and launched into a 
narrow circle of dull professional respectability, was, at six and twenty, 
as really fresh and ingenuous a young person as ever breathed. Neither 
perruquier nor Bond Street chemist needed then. Her flaxen hair, 
smoothly braided according to the fashion of the day, adorned her 
youthful face. Her complexion, innocent of cosmetics, was, in spite 
of some few freckles, like a just opened dog rose. Same order of 
intellect, same depth of heart as now; no knowledge of the world, save 
of her own little Pharisaical Bloomsbury Square world; small scope 
for vanity, less for sentiment. So Roger Temple met and loved her. 

The Indian Mutiny was just over at that time, and Roger, a fair- 
faced boy of nineteen, had come back, wounded, after his first dark 
taste of soldier’s work, to England. He made Rose Shelmadeane’s 
acquaintance at an East London dinner-party, to which a family 
lawyer of the Temples, or other unimportant agent, had led him; 
made her acquaintance, sat opposite to her at table, and, not knowing, 
till dessert at least, that she was the crown and blessing of another 
man’s life alreddy, conceived for her as wild a passion as ever foolish 
lad conceived for still more foolish woman since the world began. 

The London season was at its height; even Rose’s humdrum life 
enlivened by an unwonted share of parties, theatre-going, drives 
in the park, visits to the Zoological—country cousins, who must be 
amused, staying in the house. Roger saw her, dogged her, worshipped 
her, everywhere. One of the country cousins being female and unmar- 
ried, it might be assumed that Mr. Temple’s attentions were honourably - 
matrimonial. Mr. Temple being well-born, young, handsome, of good 
expectations, was it not a manifest duty to afford him encouragement ? 

Thus Rose, with small platitudes, stifled her small conscience for a 
fortnight or so. Then the end came; the end to the prologue, not, 
the play. 

Watching the hippopotamus together one July Sunday afternoon at 
the Zoological, the country cousins, the nonentity of a husband, all 
but within earshot, young Master Roger made a fool of himself; in 
stammering passionate whispers told Mrs. Shelmadeane a secret which 
Mrs. Shelmadeane had been calmly aware of for some time past, but 
which it was shocking—oh, unendurably shocking !—even to think of, 
the moment the confession happened to find its way into words. 

She walked away from him, her fair young matron face ablaze, and, 
with the air of a new Cornelia, laid her hand upon her husband’s arm. 
Three evenings later, Rose—twenty-six, remember, Roger nineteen— 
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was waltzing with him at a ball, to which duty bade her chaperon her 
country cousins, at the Hanover Square Rooms. 

Mr. Temple had been wicked—so wicked that it really took one’s 
breath away to think of it—in daring to regard her, an honoured wife, 
save with feelings of iciest respect and esteem. But then Rose, gentle 
soul, felt constrained to pity the poor misguided fellow—to lead him, 
if it might be, into better ways. And that Bloomsbury Square life 
and husband of hers, illumined by present experience, were so hideously 
monotonous ; and the homage of a man, handsome, young, distinguished, 
like Roger, was so honey-sweet to vanity. And then think how the 
papers had spoken of Mr. Temple’s bravery in India; think of all the 
horrid Sepoys he must have killed; his arm still in that interesting 
black sling! What could Ro-e do but accord the lad the friendship 
for which he pleaded, and agree to forget that fatal, erring, not alto- 
gether charmless moment, when they watched the hippopotamus 
together at the Zoo? 

A better woman, or a worse one, @ woman inspired by imagination 
or guided by experience, might have been terrified at such a position. 
Good, passionless, unimaginative, self-saturated Rose, the first little 
cold shock of the plunge over, felt no terror at all. What she did feel 
strongest, I think, (when one can disinter it, sufficiently for analysis, 
from the mass of small vanities, triumphs before partnerless country 
cousins, et cetera, in which it was embedded,) was—gratified sense of 
power. 

“Scratch a slave’s skin, you find a tyrant underneath.” Rose, like 
some other millions of her sisters, had been a slave from her birth, 
first as a girl then as a wife—I speak of moral servitude, of course. 
All at once she found herself in the position of a ruler; and she used 
her new prerogative as human beings who are not to power born are 
apt to use it. 

The young fellow gave up for her his time, his friends, his pleasures ; 
gave up for her his life; and received in return—what? Sermons; 
a soiled white glove or two; and enough half-dead flowers—he has 
some of these in his possession still—to fill a respectable herbarium. 

By degrees the story got known, not in Rose’s starched Blooms- 
bury Square circle, but among Roger Temple’s bachelor friends, most 
of whom, indeed, contrived to gain a glimpse of Mrs. Shelmadeane. 
Heavens! what a common-place dowdy little mortal poor Roger's 
divinity was pronounced to be by men not, like himself, under the 
glamour of passion! Pretty, if you will; the kind of red-and-white 
stupid beauty you will meet a dozen times a day in any provincial 
town ; but nothing, positively nothing, more. And Roger of all others, 
with his fastidious tastes, his high-flown boyish ideal of feminine grace 
and refinement, to have lost his senses about this little Bloomsbury 
Square prude! Roger, to whom half the best houses in town stood 
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open, upon whom good and handsome and well-born women by the 
score would have smiled, had he so chosen! 

The infatuation lasted out the London season. Then old Shelma- 
deane carried his wife off to Margate, tardily suspicious, perhaps, as 
to the kind of sacrifice she was making to duty; and Roger’s leave of 
absence came to an end. He was angry, bitter, sick of heart; his 
divinity, during their last interview, having sermonised and sympa- 
thised, and altogether tortured him beyond measure; determined to 
return to India without seeing her again, determined to despise, to 
forget her. He determined all this; likelier than not, would have 
carried it into execution to the letter—at nineteen so much is possible 
to the human heart—had Mrs. Shelmadeane been willing. But Mrs. 
Shelmadeane was very far indeed from willing. 

She was (I make the statement advisedly, unconditionally, so as not 
to have to go over the same ground again), both now and hereafter, - 
one of the most rigidly virtuous women, as far as conduct goes, that 
ever breathed. She was not, certainly at that early period of her life, 
in any ordinary sense of the word, a coquette. But she loved her 
new taste of power with all the faculties for loving nature had 
bestowed upon her; and for no consideration, short of saving her soul 
from actual transgression, would have given her slave back his freedom. 
He must look forward to nothing ; not even to the day when he might 
legitimately claim her hand. She would feel herself—oh, dear! the 
guiltiest of creatures if she could encourage anybody to look forward 
with hope to anybody else’s death. What is such hope, Rosie would 
say, piously shaking her blonde head, but another kind of murder? 
Mr. Temple must look forward to nothing in the future, must ask for 
nothing in the present; must always remember, please, that she was 
married to a man whose moral worth she respected, always speak and 
act as if Mr. Shelmadeane were present. But whether he remained 
in England, or whether he went back to India, Roger Temple must 
not regain his freedom. 

She wrapped up her feelings, even to her own soul, in the very 
prettiest tinsel-paper of all hypocrisy’s store. To let that poor boy 
depart in his present frame of mind would be to let him depart des- 
perate. He might even go and marry some Dreadful Creature, in 
revenge, as men with blighted affections have been known to do, and 
she would have the burthen on her conscience. Who should say what 
effect a perfect reconciliation, a few solemn sisterly words at parting, 
might have upon all the poor young fellow’s future career ? 

And she wrote to him, a sweet little plaintive kind of note, in her 
school-girl hand, with her school-girl phrases—that, also, Roger Temple 
keeps still ! 

Accidentally Mr. Shelmadeane had heard in the City that Mr. 
Roger Temple was going back to India at once. Surely he did not 
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mean to start without bidding his sincerest friends and well-wishers 
adieu? They had gone to Margate for change, and Margate was 
rather dull, Rosie confessed ingenuously; but Mr. Shelmadeane, on 
the whole, complained less of his gout, so she must be grateful. And 
they dined at six. And Mr. Shelmadeane was always at home, except 
on Mondays and Tuesdays. When would Mr. Temple come ? 

Neither on a Monday nor a Tuesday, as some older men, versed in 
the world’s ways, might, after the receipt of such a note, have ven- 
tured upon doing. For no personal gratification would young Roger 
have abused the angelic, child-like simplicity of the woman he loved. 
Honourably, Quixotically, on a day when he was certain of finding the 
husband at home, he went down to Margate; and for the last time 
held Mrs, Shelmadeane’s white hand in his. 

What a parting scene it was tohim! Dinner first—with the old 
lawyer prosing politics and grumbling over the dressing of his turbot, 
his wife with her girlish innocent face smiling nuptial smiles at him 
across the table. Then the dessert—torture of tortures—when Rosie 
insisted upon leaving her husband and “his” friend alone. Finally, 
the half hour’s stroll on the beach, “just to smoke one last cigar 
with poor Mr. Shelmadeane,” said Rosie, a tremor, discernible to Roger 
if to no one else, in her soft voice. For about three minutes out of 
this half hour—divinest, cruellest moments Roger’s young life had 
experienced—chance willed that they should be alone; and in these 
their farewells were spoken—a madness of farewells, among the Margate 
bathing-machines. And then old Shelmadeane pounced down upon 
them: “A quarter to nine, sir. ‘Unless you mean to miss your train, 
you must be off.” And for a dozen shifting fateful years they saw 
each other's faces no more. 

Long letters passed betwen them, with or without Mr. Shelmadeane’s 
knowledge—I refrain from speaking with certainty on this point ; but 
letters, certainly, that Mr. Shelmadeane, or any one else in the world, 
might have read with safety. Rosie, indeed, half thought, at times, 
that her victim repressed all allusion to his tortures too successfully. 
Every mail, every second mail, at first; then once in three or four 
months; then twice a year. So the correspondence attending 
Roger's ill-starred passion was carried on. At last Mr. Shelmadeane 
died. 

And Roger Temple, of course, flew to England to put in first claim 
for the possession of his beloved one’s hand? No; Roger Temple 
did nothing of the kind. He was away up the country, pig-sticking, 
when the letter containing the news of Rosie’s widowhood reached 
him, after some delay. And he loved sport passionately ; and the 
two or three men who formed the party happened to be his closest 
friends. And must not weeds be worn a decent time before they are 
replaced by wedding favours? Considering Rosie’s fine propriety of 
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sentiment, her highly- strung shrinking nature, could a man dare 

. Well, twas a curious little imbroglio altogether, highly 
illustrative of human weakness in the matter of attainable and unat- 
tainable desires. But our business at present being rather with 
the chronicling of fact than the dissection of feeling or motive, k 
proceed. 

Roger neither rushed to England nor wrote any letter designed to 
compromise his Rosie’s newly-gained liberty. It must be remembered 
that he had now been wasting in despair during a good many years ; 
also that men get into the habit of everything, even hopeless passion, 
and, against their better reason, may feel disturbed by having to 
abandon a settled mode of thought. Like the proverbial Frenchman 
who exclaims, when, after a lifetime’s separation, he is about to be 
lawfully united to the woman he loves, “ But what shall I do with my 
evenings?” Roger Temple, on old Shelmadeane’s death, might have 
been tempted to ask himself, “ But what shall I do with my despair ?” 

“The greatest charm of a married woman,” says a spiteful 
dramatist, “is invariably—her husband.” 

When Roger’s foolish lips first stammered their secret in the Zoolo- 
gical Gardens or trembled out their mad farewells upon the Margate 
beach it would have been hard to convince him that Mrs. Shelmadeane’s. 
greatest charm was Mr. Shelmadeane. But time sharpens many an. 
epigram that seems pointless to us in our youth. 

He wrote the widow as exquisitely delicate a letter of condolence: 
as was ever penned; putting himself, and his own selfish hopes and 
fears, utterly away in the background; dwelling wholly on er and 
on her loss. He spoke tenderly, but with vagueness, of the long years 
of their separation ; he spoke with greater vagueness still of the day 
of their possible reunion. Of marriage, of anything that could by 
possibility be construed into a hint of marriage, he spoke not a 
word. 

An ordinarily intelligent woman, before she had read such a letter 
to the end, would have known that her lover’s love for her was over. 
Rose, guided by the irrefragable logic of folly, deduced from it only a 
new proof of her slave’s devotion. 

“There is one, far distant, who adores me, but who is too high- 
souled, too generous, to think of anything but my grief!” she would 
say to Major O'Shea, who obtained an introduction to the pretty 
widow, and indeed set steadily to work love-making, before her crape 
was six weeks old. “Ah, Major O'Shea, if you had only the con- 
scientiousness, the noble, forbearing, unselfish nature of that poor 
fellow in India!” 

And then Cornelius would respond to the effect of his heart being 
stronger than his reason, of his impetuous feelings (he was nearer 
fifty than forty at the time, and had been in love after one fashion os 
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another since he wore jackets) his impetuous feelings hurrying him 
beyond the cold bounds of conventional decorum. And the widow 
would sigh and blush and wipe a tear or two, and call him a sad, sad 
man, as she yielded her hand to be kissed. And the upshot of it all 
was, that the next news Roger Temple got of Rose Shelmadeane was 
a flowery announcement in the Times of her infidelity to him—by 
special license, an archdeacon and three or four of the lesser clergy 
assisting, at St. George’s, Hanover Square. 

Singular perversity of men’s nature! The news of this marriage 
cost him not only the most poignant jealousy, but a revival of his 
love in all its first fresh ardour. The existence of a husband, of any 
husband, seemed really some necessary mysterious condition of Roger 
Temple’s passion. You should have seen the letter of good wishes 
that he wrote the bride ; bitterest veiled reproach discernible through 
every courteous phrase, every pleasant little congratulatory message to 
Major O'Shea! Rosie cried herself almost plain for the day after 
receiving it, hid it jealously from Cornelius; to whose philosophic 
_mind the whole matter, you may be sure, would have been one of 
profoundest indifference ; and wrote Roger a pleading self-extenuating 
reply by return of mail with three violets—ah, did Captain Temple 
remember the bunches of violets he used to bring her during the 
happy days of their friendship in Bloomsbury Square ?—enclosed. 

And Captain Temple, Rose has had his own word for it since, 
kissed violets and letter both, and set up the writer on the old 
pedestal in his imagination—I was very nearly writing his heart— 
that she had ever held. 

As Roger himself stands, hat in hand, all this time, awaiting 
Belinda’s reception of him, we will have done in as few words as 
possible with retrospect of the love story. Some slight insight into 
Rose’s domestic grievances, as Mrs. O’Shea, the reader has had 
already ; we need not further enlarge upon them. Cornelius spent her 
money, neglected her, went to America, where his fate awaited him. 
And Rose, on her Uncle Robert’s death, found herself once more free 
—free, and with a handsome little income, villa at Brompton, plate, 
linen and accessories at her own disposal. 

And then it was that she and her old lover looked again upon each 
other’s faces. Ltoger had returned to England unexpected by his 
friends, his long leave having been given him some months earlier 
than he anticipated; and on a certain May night, Rose at that 
moment believing him to be thousands of miles away in India, 
knocked at the door of the Brompton villa and inquired, in a voice 
whose accents he vainly strove to command, if Mrs. O’Shea was at 
home. 

It was late for a visit of ceremony, between ten and eleven o'clock, 
and the starched looking butler of occasion who answered his knock 
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informed him pompously that “Mrs. O’Shea was at home, but not 
visible to strangers. Mrs. O’Shea had had company to dinner, 
and” 

“Mrs. O’Shea will see me,” interrupted Roger. “You need not 
even announce me. I am expected.” 

And in another minute he found himself among the wax-lights and 
guests and brand-new gilding and upholstery of Rose’s drawing-room. 

He slipped in, unannounced, as he desired, and looked round the 
assemblage in vain for Rose. Seven or eight women, of quasi-fashion, 
bare-shouldered, jewelled, flower-bedecked, were present. He looked 
among them in vain for the modest face and smoothly-braided blonde 
head of Rose Shelmadeane. 

At last a fluffy-haired, brilliantly complexioned—alas, that I must 
write it !—middle-aged lady, came forward to him and bowed: a lady 
extremely overdrest or undrest, as you like to term it. “I am not 
aware that I have the honour ”—she began, looking at him strangely. 

And then he knew her voice. 

Poor Rose, if she could have seen into her quondam lover's heart 
just at that moment! 

He watched her during the next hour or so, with feelings about 
equally balanced of disappointment and blank surprise. 

Every woman’s good looks must decline after the lapse of the twelve 
best years of her maturity, and Rose’s had really, in the common 
acceptation of the phrase, “ worn well.” But it was not any fading 
due to age; it was not Time’s natural footprints on cheek or brow that 
shocked him thus: it was the absolute startling transformation of 
her whole personality ! 

Soberest, most dove-like of young matrons at twenty-six, Rose, a 
dozen years later, had developed into the very friskiest of mature 
syrens, all her girlish promise of silliness ripened into a bounteous 
harvest of meridional folly. The lint-white smooth-braided locks were 
copper-gold now, frizzled high in wondrous monstrous pyramids above 
her head, with outlying curls and puffs and chignons that defy 
description. The faint rose-bloom complexion had become definite 
pearl and carmine, the pale eyebrows grown dark; the eyes, not 
wholly innocent of belladonna, were a little fixed and hard; the 
decorous half-high dress of the old Bloomsbury Square days was 
replaced by—well, by the drapery of a Greek statue. 

Roger, who had lived so long away from London, did not know that 
this is the received way in which the modern English matron of re- 
pute “ grows old gracefully,” and, as I said, gazed at poor Rose’s full- 
blown charms with a sensation curiously blent of amazement and 
repulsion—a sensation, let me add, of which he was himself heartily 
ashamed. , 

This lasted till the departure of Rose’s guests left them alone; 
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then, hearing more of the old, sweet, appealing voice—no meretricious 
change had affected that—and his eyes, it may be, growing accus- 
tomed to the outward plastering of his ruined idol, Roger's heart got 
softer. 

He had not really dined, Mrs. O’Shea discovered—had arrived in 
London late that afternoon, and forgetful of bodily sustenance, had 
rushed away to call on her at once. So a little supper was organised, 
accompanied by a bottle of Uncle Robert’s best champagne. And 
then this man and woman, who had played at love so long, began 
looking into each other's eyes, to talk of all that they had suffered (in 
imagination or reality) since they parted ; and the cruel intervening 
years faded away. They were whispering beside the hippopotamus ; 
they were murmuring farewells upon the Margate beach again; and 
by-and-by Rose’s hand, youthful and white still, found its way into 
Captain Temple’s. It trembled; he pressed it to reassure her. ose, 
with a sigh, made a feint of moving away, and then, for the first time 
in their lives, their lips met—and Roger’s fate was sealed. 

The wax lights had burnt low by now, and Rose kept her face well 
in shadow—nay, hid it bashfully out of sight on her lover's breast. 
And when he kissed her beautiful golden hair it never occurred to him 
to think from what dead head it might have been sheared ; and when 
at last she lifted up her face to falter out softest promises of life-long 
truth, he did not even see the deposit of rice-powder it had left upon 
his waistcoat. 

Who loves cavils not; and Roger Temple, or Roger’s Temple’s 
imagination, loved, during this hour’s intoxication, at least. 

What he thought and felt next morning, when he had to review his 
position and Mrs. O'Shea’s complexion by daylight, none but Roger 
Temple ever knew. 

He was not, it must be borne in mind, a ladies’ man, had associated 
little with women during the later years of his life, had studied them 
less ; and his reverence for the whole sex was extreme, based rather on 
ideal foundations, indeed, than on fact. If sometimes the sense of 
his mistake galled him, if sometimes he felt the shame inseparable from 
the position of a lover who loves not, you may be sure that Rose and 
the world never found it out. Rosie loved him! What matters some 
disparity of years if a woman’s affections be young? When the fruit 
after which a man has longed for years drops between his lips at last, 
has he a right to complain because time has somewhat over-mel!owed 
its flavour ? :; 

So Roger would fain argue himself into good conceit with his bar- 
gain—so reconcile his heart to the attainment of its fondest desires. 

And still, at times, his spirit is heavy laden; still, through rouge 
and bismuth and pearl-powder, old age will peer out at him from the 
face of his betrothed, and turn his heart cold. 
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“ You really grow more and more foolish every day you live, my 
dear Roger !” Rose will remark, prettily conscious of her own charms, 
as she meets his gaze. ‘ What can it be, I wonder, that makes you 
look at me as you do?” 

“The years of our separation, my love,” is invariably Roger’s 
answer. “I have to make up now, remember, for the dozen years 
during which I never saw your face.” 

And Rose, promptly satisfied by any appeal to vanity, asks no 
more. 


CHapter VY. 


COMPLIMENTS, NOT CARESSES. 


BeEtinpa’s eyes have met Roger’s, and, in spite of all her foregone 
jealous resolves, the girl finds it hard to steal herself against Rose’s 
future husband. Never in her whole vagabond loveless life has such 
honest human sunshine shone on her as shines now in Roger Temple’s 
smile. 

“T don’t know about falling in love, but I am sure Belinda and I 
mean to be friends, Rosie,” he says, advancing. “Do we not, my 
dear ?” 

And before Belinda can find time to put herself on guard Captain 
Temple’s bronzed moustache has touched her cheek. It is the kind 
of salutation that could scarce, by the very iciest prude, be stigmatised 
as a kiss, and yet it bears a sufficiently marked family resemblance to 
one to be unpleasant exceedingly, in Rose’s sight. 

“ T—I—+really, Roger, Belinda looks so ridiculously younger than 
she is!” 

“Not a bit,” cries Roger ; and now he rests his hand kindly on the 
little girl’s shoulder. “ Belinda is fifteen years old—you told me, did 
you not, that she was fifteen? Well, and she looks it. Don’t mind 
Rosie, Belinda. Rosie turns rusty at the thought of having a grown- 
up daughter.” 

“T shall be seventeen the week after next,” says Belinda, holding 
up her chin. “I don’t know what people mean by taking me for a 
child. I have certainly seen enough of the world and its wickedness 
to make me feel old,” she adds, with the accustomed hard little 
rebellious ring in her voice. 

“ Belinda will look different—I trust Belinda will look totally dif- 
ferent when she is properly dressed,” says the widow, glancing down 
at her own elegantly flowing draperies. ‘I must really have a 
serious talk with Miss Burke about these short skirts.” 

“Ah! but Miss Burke is not here to be talked with, Rosie,” cries 
Belinda, bent, it would seem, on disclosing every obnoxious truth she 
can hit upon. “My natural guide and protector has been away in 
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_ Spain a week or more, collecting facts for her book, and I am knocking 
about alone, as you see me—me and my dog Costa.” 

“ Alone!” stammers Rose, shocked not so much at the fact itself as 
at having the fact exposed before Roger.- “ You don’t mean actually 
alone, my dear ?” 

“Well, no; I have my chums, of course—the fellows who were 
with me in the street when you arrived. Now, Rose,” she goes on 
pitilessly, “ tell the truth. Were you, or were you not, ashamed when 
you first saw me?” 

“J—I was surprised, Belinda,” says Rose, in her sweetest little 
feminine treble. “ It is not usual in England, you know, to see a girl 
of seventeen wearing her dress above her ankles; and then those fearful 
—what must I call them, Belinda? What do they call those fearful 
door-mat things you have on your feet ?” 

“They call those fearful things alpargetas in Spanish, espadrilles 
in French,” answers Belinda, coolly holding out a ragged sandalled 
foot for inspection. “If you played paume on the hot sand for hours 
together as I do, you would be glad to wear espadrilles, Rose; yes, or 
to go bare-foot altogether, as I do oftener than not.” 

A blush of burning shame rises over the widow’s face. She has 
made a good deal of small capital, one way or another, out of Belinda’s 
high birth, to Roger, who is somewhat unduly sensitive about his 
future wife’s connections generally. The Earl of Liskeard’s grand- 
daughter—so like all the Vansittart family—without being regularly 
pretty—a great air of breeding, of distinction, about our poor little 
Belinda, et cetera. And now to find her—what ?—ragged, dirty, with 
the speech and manner (this is Rose’s verdict, not mine,) of a charity- 
school child, and mentioning, actually mentioning before a gentleman, 
the indelicate word “ bare-foot.” 

“ Our dear Belinda wants a year or two of sound English training,” 
she remarks, in a tone that to Roger sounds dove-like, but that Belinda 
remembers and interprets only too well. “That is the worst of Con- 
tinental education. One has to sacrifice so many good solid English 
qualities for accomplishments. Still, in these daysa girl must be accom- 
plished. A couple of years in a select English boarding-school will, I 
have no doubt, render Belinda all that our fondest wishes could desire.” 

Belinda, on the conclusion of this little tirade, looks hard into her 
stepmother’s eyes for a moment or two; then, shouldering her schis- 
tera, she moves across to the door. 

“T must be off, Rosie,” turning and bestowing a nod full of caustic 
meaning on the lovers. “And unless you want me to join some gang 
of wandering Gipsy players, as I have often thought of doing, you had 
better not talk about boarding-schools any more. My accomplish- 
ments, Captain Temple!” looking with an air of mock modesty at 
Roger. “ Rose talks of my accomplishments, for which the ‘good 
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solid English qualities’ have been sacrificed. I will tell you what 
they are, and you shall say which I am best suited for—a booth in a 
Basque fair or ,a select English boarding-school. Paume playing— 


’tis the same game, Mr. Jones-tells me, as your English fives ; paume,” 


checking off each “accomplishment ” on her dark slim fingers as she 
proceeds ; “ bolero dancing ; a tolerable acquaintance with slang in four 
languages ” 

“ Belinda !” 

“Oh, let me finish the list, Rose! ~ Let me make the best of myself 
that Ican in Captain Temple’s eyes. Bolero dancing, slang, paume— 
of each a little. Knowledge, learnt practically, of how to keep myself 
and my dog, on twenty sous a day board wages; and a taste for bull- 
fights so strong—oh, so strong !”—this with unaffected enthusiasm— 
“that I would sooner go without meat for a fortnight and church for 
a year, than miss the chance of going to one. For further particulars, 
apply to Mr. Augustus Jones.” 

And so exit Belinda, whistling—yes, Rose, whistling !—keep from 
fainting if you can—as she goes. 

“A quaint little original, our future daughter,” says Roger, whose 
eyes have certainly opened wider during the conclusion of Belinda’s 
tirade; “but a good-hearted child, I'll be bound. You must not be 
too hard on her, Rose.” 

“T hard!” sighs the widow, looking at him reproachfully. “When 
was T ever hard on any one? If you knew, Roger—but of course 
men never understand these things—the trial that poor girl has 
always been! I can assure you, I look upon Belinda as a Chastise- 
ment, sent to me for some wise purpose by Providence.” 

She seats herself on a sofa, discreetly away in the half-light, and 
with an air of resignation takes out her pocket-handkerchief. “I 
have made sacrifices no real mother would have made for her— 
can I ever forget the devoted blind attachment of her dear papa for 
me?—sending her away, Heaven knows at what expense, to the Con- 
tinent, and always writing that she should have the best of masters and 
everything ; and now this is the result! How painfully plain she is !” 

“Plain? No, Rosie, anything but plain. Belinda is just at that 
awkward age when one does not know what to make of girls, and her 
dress is not quite like other people’s, is it? But she has magnificent 
eyes and a pretty hand ” 








“A pretty hand! Belinda’s hands pretty! Why, they are enor- 
mous—six and three-quarters at least, two sizes bigger than mine ; and 
as brown! But you think every one you see lovely, Roger,” says Rose, 
pettishly. ‘I declare one might just as well be ugly oneself. I have 
never heard you speak of any woman yet that you could not find 
something to admire in her ”—— 

“ And all because of you, my dearest!” cries Captain Temple, with 
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warmth. “When a man admires one woman supremely, can you not 
imagine that every other woman—yes, even the plainest—must possess 
something fair in his sight, for her sake ?” 

He comes across to her, stoops, and rests his hand on his betrothed’s 
fair head. It is a favourite action of Roger’s, and one that Rose 
would be exceedingly well pleased to see him abandon. Who can tell 
what horrible trick postiche or plait may not play one in some un- 
guarded moment of more than common tenderness ? 

“Qh, Roger, how can you?” She shifts a little uneasily from his 
touch. “Really, you get sillier and sillier every day.” It is a fixed 
idea of the widow’s that Roger Temple’s feelings for her are precisely 
of the same irrepressible and rapturous nature as they were when he 
was a boy of nineteen; a happy fixed idea, lightening Roger's court- 
ship more than he wots of. “ Lucky, I am sure, that Belinda is gone. 
Do you know, I was so afraid you would say or do something embar- 
rassing before her. How dol look, Roger,dear? Tired and hideous, 
don’t 1? Now, I insist upon you telling me the truth.” 

“ How do I look, Roger, dear?” is the burden ever of their love 
scenes. Compliments, not caresses, are what Rose’s heart of hearts 
yearns for ; and Roger, after the past few weeks’ apprenticeship, finds 
it no very difficult task to frame them. To have to pay compliments 
to the same woman during six or eight hours of every consecutive day 
would, in most cases, be a tolerably severe strain on a man’s imagina- 
tive faculty. Rose, who is absolutely without imagination herself, 
xequires the exercise of none in others. A parrot gets no more wearied 
with its own eternal “ Pretty Poll,” than does poor Rosie of the eternal 
pointless stereotyped commonplaces of flattery. 

“You look charming, Rose. I never saw you look better. Your 
eyes are as bright” Roger does not find a simile come readily to 
his hand, but Rose is content to take his good intentions on trust. 
“‘ And your dress—all these lavender frills, and this white lace! Rosie, 
how is it that you always manage to wear prettier dresses than any 
other woman in the world ?” 

He must have asked her the same question, on a moderate calcula- 
tion, about two hundred times since they were first engaged. At this 
moment he knows how often he has asked it, and the precise flutter of 
denial and little bewitching foolish laugh with which Rosie will 
respond. And he sighs; if he had courage to relieve his soul in the’ 
way nature prompted, would yawn. Terrible point in a love affair 
when we have learnt to disguise a yawn under a sigh! Terrible point 
in a love affair when we have learnt to disguise anything! 

“T shall be quite unhappy about my dresses if they do not arrive 
soon,” Rose goes on presently. “Ten large cases, you remember ”— 
does not Roger remember those awful ten cases well—in Paris, Bor- 
deaux, everywhere ?—“ and a bit of blue ribbon on each. There can 
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be no mistake, if the railway people are honest—but abroad one never 
knows. I’m sure nothing would have been easier than for Belinda to 
run back to the station ; still, she did not offer, and in my delicate 
position, as a stepmother, I have never required the slightest attention 
from the poor girl. Oh, Roger ”—Rose’s hand is in her lover’s now 
and he is beside her on the sofa— if I dared, how much I should 
like to tell you a secret—something we are all concerned in !” 

Roger’s natural reply is, what should prevent her telling it? Ought 
there to be any secret, present or to come, between persons whose lives, 
like theirs, are to be spent in one long delightful confidence ? 

“Well, then—I’m a very naughty girl, I know,” Rose avows, 
kittenishly, ‘and I daresay you will scold me sadly; but I’ve been 
matchmaking. It is not quite by accident that Mr. Augustus Jones 
is in St. Jean de Luz.” 
~ “ Accident or no accident, the fact is a deuced unpleasant one,” 
remarks Captain Temple. “How or why Mr. Jones came here is 
Mr. Jones’s own concern; but the bore of having to encounter him ! 
I really did hope, Rose, that we had seen the last of that atrocious man 
when we left London.” 

“You are prejudiced against him, sir. I’m afraid you don’t like 
poor Augustus because he was a little too attentive to me.” 

“ Rose !” 

“Oh, come, Roger, I know what your ruling passion is, and always 
has been. The green-eyed monster, sir’”—— 

“ Rosie, I swear ” 

“Well, we cannot help these things, my dear. I am ridiculously 
without jealousy myself. Poor Major O’Shea often said he wished he 
could see me a little more jealous, but I can make every allowance for 
it in others. I ought, I am sure,” adds Rose, with a reminiscent 
sigh, “I ought to be able to bear all the jealous suspiciousness of 
men’s natures after the experience I have had.” 

There is silence for a minute, and any one watching Roger Temple’s 
face attentively might discover there a good deal the look of a man 
who is trying to repress his weariness under the perpetual exacting 
babble of a child. “I don’t think you judge of me quite correctly, 
Rose,” he remarks, after a time. “Who ever judges another cor- 
rectly ? Who can read but by his own light? We were talking of 
Mr. Jones, were we not? Ah, yes. And you think me jealous of 
Jones? So be it, my dear. Poor little Rosie!” He bends forward 
and salutes the widow's cheek tenderly, I may almost say fearfully. 
Roger is better acquainted with feminine weakness, as regards rice 
powder especially, than he was on that first fatal night at Brompton. 
“And now what about this grand secret of yours? You have been 
matchmaking, have you? I hope you don’t mean to marry our little 
daughter Belinda to Mr. Augustus Jones ?” 
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“ He would be an extremely nice husband for her, from a worldly 
point of view,” says Rose, turning over and over the diamond—a gift 
of Roger’s—that rests on her plump third finger; “and as to educa- 
tion, old Mr. Jones was sensible of his own deficiencies, and had his son 
coached up by the most expensive tutors. Any one hearing Augustus 
talk would say that he was quite well educated enough, for a moneyed 
man.” 

“ And presentable enough, refined enough ?—the sort of husband 
a girl could not only love, but be proud of? Well, Rosie, manage it 
as you choose. If you like Mr. Jones, and if Belinda likes Mr. Jones, 
you may be sure I shall not forbid the banns.” 

“Ah! there is the difficulty. Belinda does not like Mr. Jones, 
Belinda and I have never liked the same thing or person yet.” Poor 
Rosie! If the mantle of prophecy could but fall upon her shoulders 
at this moment! “But you could help me so much, dear, if you 
would—and you will, I know’—upraising her eyes coaxingly to her 
lover’s. “You will help me in my plans for Belinda’s happiness? It was 
all through me, Roger—don’t be cross with me if I confess the truth— 
it was all through me that Mr. Jones came to St. Jean de Luz.” 

“Through you that Mr. Jones came to St. Jean de Luz! And why 
should I be cross with you, you little goose ?” 

Rosie talks like a girl of sixteen: Roger treats her like a girl of 
sixteen ; yet is sensible, mournfully sensible ever, of the grotesqueness 
of so doing. 

“You see, I knew that Augustus was anxious to marry. I sus- 
pected—feared,” says Rose, with modest grace, “that his hopes in 
some directions might have been just a little blighted; and the 
thought struck me—as he was going abroad and had asked me to plan 
his tour for him—the thought struck me to bring him and Belinda 
together. What he wants is, connection ; what she wants is, money”—— 

“But Belinda is a child still,” interrupts Roger Temple. “You are 
building all these castles in the air, dear kind little soul that you are, 
Rosie, for her good; but the thing is ridiculous. Belinda’s home 
must be with us for the next three or four years; ample time then to 
begin matchmaking. How could a child of her age possibly decide ?” 
goes on honest Roger. “How could an innocent-hearted child of 
Belinda’s age decide whether she ought or ought not to sell herself 
for the carriage-horses and diamonds of a snob like Jones ?” 

“Roger, my dear,” answers Rosie, in her sweetest, most angelic 
tones—whenever she is annoyed, Mrs. O’Shea’s angelic proclivities 
become more marked—* excuse me if I tell you that all those romantic 
ideas about ‘selling oneself’ are out of date. Belinda never was 4 
child. Belinda has not one youthful sentiment belonging to her; 
and as to innocenge, poor thing! you heard what she suid about 
bull-fights. Do you think,” says the widow, “I could go to a bull- 
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fight without fainting? Those fine interesting looking fellows in 
such danger, and the horrid bulls goring everybody! I'm sure to see 
a picture, to read a description of one, is sickening enough.” 

“A matter of custom and nerve, Rosie. I have known some 
Englishwomen capable of worse cruelty than being present at a 
bull-fight.” 

“And the very best thing for the girl’s safety and our peace of 
mind will be to get her respectably settled as quickly as possible. My 
own opinion of Belinda—I would say so to no one but you, Roger— 
is, that she is without heart; and a woman without heart »—— 

But the generalisation is opportunely cut short by the arrival of 
the boxes and blue ribbons. In her joy over her recovered finery 
Rosie forgets all other human considerations; and her lover, with 
orders only to smoke one cigar and to be back at the post of duty in 


. an hour at latest, recovers a breathing space of liberty. 











Edward Wortley Montagu. 


By Dr. DORAN, F.S.A. 


Lavy Many Prerrepont, when she wrote to Mr. Wortley touching 
the death of his sister, said she had lost what she loved most, and 
could thenceforth only love those who were nearest and dearest to 
her departed friend. Out of this hint, it may be, came the marriage 
of Lady Mary and Mr. Wortley. It seemed a disinterested match on 
both sides, but it was not fruitful in happiness. Of this union were 
born a son and daughter; the mother reserved all her love for the 
latter. 

The son was born in May, 1713. Within two months from that date 
Lady Mary had left her firstborn to mercenary, but perhaps efficient and 
kindly care. In July she wrote to her husband, “I heard from your 
little boy yesterday, who is in good health.” In that phrase, so cold 
in its unmotherly temper, may perhaps be found the cause why that 
“little boy” became so wayward, and why he developed into a man so 
wilful and so irreclaimable. In 1717 the boy was taken by his parents 
to Constantinople, where Mr. Wortley acted, for a few months, as 
English representative. On the return from this embassy, Lady 
Mary tarried for a while at Belgrade. At that time the smallpox was 
adeadly scourge in England. In Turkey it was less mortal. The 
infidel Turk anticipated and modified the disease by inoculation. 
Lady Mary had the courage to submit her child to the novel system of 
“engrafting,” as it was called. In a letter written ‘at Belgrade in 
March 1718 she says: “The boy was engrafted last ‘Tuesday, and is 
at this time singing and playing, very impatient for his stypper. I pray 
God my next may give as good an account of him.” For society at 
large the step which Lady Mary took was most beneficial; but few 
mothers, however courageous, would have had the heart, in a foreign 
land too, to suffer such an experiment to be made on an only son, not 
yet five years of age. She had, however, full confidence in the efficacy 
of the proceeding: and she remarked that she would have imparted 
the matter to the doctors generally, only that they were too selfish to 
sanction a course which would diminish their incomes ! 

In the following year commenced the daring escapades of this young 
gentleman. In 1719 he became a Westminster Scholar. Within six 
months he was missing from the school, and his friends had such 
knowledge of his tastes that they searched for him in the lowest pur- 
lieus of London. They sought for this mere child in vain ; till after 
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some time a Mr. Forster and a servant of Mr. Wortley, being in the 
neighbourhood of Blackwall, heard a boy crying “Fish!” The voice 
was familiar, the boy, on being seen, was recognised, and his master, 
a fisherman, to whom the child—so it is said—had bound himself to 
help to sell the fish which they had caught together, parted from him 
with a regret that was felt on both sides. The truant was reinstated 
at school, if not at home, but in a brief time the bird was flown and 
left no trace behind him. A year or two, perhaps more, had elapsed 
when the Quaker captain of a ship trading to Oporto, and the British 
consul in that city, were looking at a young fellow driving some 
laden asses from the vineyards through the city gates. The captain 
saw in the lad a sailor who had come on board in the Thames, and run 
away from his ship on its arrival at Oporto. He had gone up country 
and found employment, although he was ignorant of the language. 
The consul knew him in his real personality, and the adventurous 
hero was shipped for home, where he was kept not so strictly as if the 
keepers would be sorry at his again escaping. Edward Wortley took 
a convenient opportunity to do so, and when he was next recognised he 
was acting diligently, as he had always done, this time as a common 
sailor in the Mediterranean. There was the making of a hero in this 
resolute boy, if he had only been allowed to follow his inclinations. On 
the contrary, he was exiled to the West Indies, with Forster to attend 
him as teacher and guardian. They spent several years there ; and the 
boy, who preferred to battle with and for life, to spending it in ease and 
luxury, had nothing to do but study the classics, which he did, as 
he did most things, with energy and a certain success. How he failed, 
or neglected to leave Forster in the lurch, is not explained. Neither 
do we know anything of his actual life after his return to England, 
for many years. Had he been left at sea, Edward Wortley would pro- 
bably have distinguished himself. As it was he abused life, but only 
as other “ young sparks” did in England ; and he filled up the measure 
of his offences by marrying a handsome honest laundress, older than 
himself, of whom he got tired in a few weeks. A small annuity recon- 
ciled her to living comfortably by herself. After this, all is dark, and 
—— come again my trail but by the help of Lady Mary’s 
eters, 


There are few references thhde to her son by Lady Mary, except in 
letters to her husband when she was living abroad, ranging from 1741 
to 1752. In a letter from Genoa, in 1741, she regrets having to 
bring before her husband “so disagreeable a subject as our son.” 
The son was then anxious to procure a dissolution of his marriage with 
the laundress, but the laundress was a decent woman, living a blame- 
less life, and she could defy Parliament to pass an Act annulling her 
marriage, even if the father had been willing to help the son to such 
purpose, which he was not. The mother was unmotherly severe on 
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the son. “Time,” she writes, “has no effect, and it’s impossible to 
convince him of his true situation.” The son then passed by an 
assumed name. The name being mentioned to Lady Mary by a 
stranger, with“reference to the responsibility of the bearer of it, she 
replied, “the person was, to my knowledge, not worth a groat, which 
was all I thought proper to say on the subject.” 

In 1742 this “fool of quality” was now wandering, now tarrying, 
on the Continent, under the name of M. de Durand. In the June of 
that year his mother encountered him, and passed two days with him 
at Valence, an ancient city on the Rhone. In various letters to her 
husband, she speaks of “our son” as altered almost beyond recogni- 
tion, with beauty gone, a look of age not warranted by his years, and, 
though submissive, with an increase of the old wildness in his eyes 
that shocked her, as it suggested some fatal termination. He had 
grown fat, but was still genteel and agreeably polite. She was 
charmed with his fluently-expressed French, but she noted a general 
volubility, yet without enthusiasm, of speech, which inconsiderate 
people took for wit; and a weakness of understanding and of purpose, 
exposing him to be led by more resolute spirits. ‘‘ With his head,” 
she says, “I believe it is possible to make him a monk one day 
and a Turk three days after.” Flattering and insinuating, he caught 
the favour of strangers, “but,” says the not too-indulgent lady, “le 
began to talk to me in the usual silly cant I have so often heard from 
him, which I shortened by telling him I desired not to be troubled 
with it; and that the only thing that could give me hopes of good 
conduct was regularity and truth.” She credited him with “a super- 
ficial universal knowledge,” as the result of what he had seen, His 
acquaintance with modern languages was undoubted, but she did not 
believe that he knew Arabic and Hebrew. He promised to proceed to 
Flanders, and there wait his father’s orders; adding, that he would 
keep secret the interview with his mother; but M. de Durand, “ rode 
straight to Montélimart, where he told at the Assembly that he came 
into this country purely on my orders . . . talking much of my kind- 
ness to him, and insinuating that he had another name, much more 
considerable than that he appeared with.” 

Edward Wortley was in England in the early part of the above year. 
In the latter part he went to Holland, where he resided, a sort of 
prisoner at large, by desire of his father, who allowed him a small 
income on condition of submission to the paternal will. “I hear,” 
wrote Lady Mary, “he avoided coming near the sharpers, and is 
grown a good manager of his money. I incline to think he will, for 
the future, avoid thieves and other persons of good credit.” When 
persons of really “good credit” spoke well of him, as Lord Carteret 
did, the mother rather doubted than accepted the testimony. “ When- 
eyer,” she wrote to her husband, “he kept much company, it would be 
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right to get him confined, to prevent his going to the pillory or the 
gallows ;” and she described his excuses for his conduct as “those of 
murderers and robbers!” Young Wortley was desirous of joining the 
army in Flanders ; his mother doubted his sincerity, and insisted that 
he should goas a volunteer. If his father bought him a commission, she 
was sure it would be “ pawned or sold in a twelvemonth.” Whether 
as volunteer or commissioned officer, he did serve in Flanders. No 
news to grieve a parent’s heart came thence; upon which circum- 
stance Lady Mary wrote to her husband in 1744: “I think it is an 
ill sign you have had no letters from Sir John Cope concerning him. 
I have no doubt he would be glad to commend his conduct if there 
were any room for it ;” and she was inclined to blame the father for 
over-indulgence to his son. She had no sympathy even for the 
amiable weaknesses of the latter; and yet she was so sentimentally 
affected by the tragedy of ‘George Barnwell,’ the rascal hero of which 
murders his real uncle in order to gratify the rapacity of a harlot, 
that she said, whoever could read the story or see the play without 
crying, deserved to be hanged. 

Edward Wortley’s countrymen did not think so ill of Lady Mary’s 
son; for in 1747 the electors of Huntingdonshire returned him, with 
Mr. Coulson Fellowes, member for the county. He was a silent but 
highly respectable member. In the year 1748 Mr. Wortley, the 
father, wrote to his wife some pleasant news he had heard of their 
son. The mother coldly replied, “I should be extremely pleased if I 
could depend on Lord Sandwich’s account of our son. As I am 
wholly unacquainted with him I cannot judge how far he may be 
either deceived or interested.” This singular mother cultivated her 
antipathies rather than her sympathies. The father seems to have 
considered his paternal duty was discharged by, wisely perhaps, keep- 
ing his son on a small allowance. The son lived as if he had already 
his inheritance in hand, and for a year or two he found society in 
London quite to his mind. 

Among the ladies who figured on the Mall by day, who drew 
crowds around them at Vauxhall by night, and who were never out 
of the ‘Scandalous Chronicle’ of the period, was “the Pollard Ashe,” 
as she was called. This miniature beauty was in some measure a 
mysterious individual. She was the daughter of a high personage, 
it was said, and such affinity was all she had to boast of in the way of 


family. In the June of 1750, Walpole thus wrote of her to George 
Montagu: 


“Thadacard from Lady Caroline Petersham, to go with her to Vaux- 
hall. I went accordingly to her house, and found her and the little 
Ashe ... they had just finished their last layer of red, and looked as 
handsome as crimson could make them. ... We issued into the Mall to 
assemble our company, which was all the town..... We mustered the 
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Duke of Kingston, Lord March” (the old Second Duke of Queensbury of 
later years),” Mr. Whitehead, a pretty Miss Beauclerc, and a very foolish 
Miss Sparro. . . . We got into the best order we could, and marched to our 
barge, with a boat of French horns attending and little Ashe singing. We 
paraded some time up the river, and at last debarked at Vauxhall... A 
Mrs. Lloyd, seeing the two girls following Lady Petersham and Miss Ashe, 
said aloud, ‘Poor girls! I am sorry to see them in such bad company!’ 
Miss Sparre, who desired nothing so much as the fun of seeing a duel—a 
thing which, though she is fifteen, she has never been so lucky to see—took 
due pains to make Lord March resent this . . . but he laughed her out 
of this charming frolic. Here we picked up Lord Granby... very 
G@remk. .... He would fain have made love to Miss Beauclerc, who is 
very modest; and did not know what to do at all with his whispers or his 
hands. He then addressed himself to the Sparre, who was very well 
disposed to receive both. . . . At last, we assembled in our booth, Lady 
Caroline in our front, with the vizor of her hat erect, and looking gloriously 
jolly and handsome. . . . We turned some chicken into achina dish, which 
Lady Caroline stewed over a lamp, with three pats of butter and a flagon 
of water, stirring, and rattling, and laughing, and were every minute ex- 
pecting to have the dish fly about our ears. ... The whole air of our 
party was sufficient to take up the whole attention of the garden... . It 
was three o’clock before we got home.” 


Very early in the year 1751 our hero made love to Miss Ashe, and 
at the same time appeared in public as the first “macaroni” of the 
day, but with science and philosophy enough to render him worthy of 
being taken into brotherhood by the Royal Society. On the 9th of 
February, 1751, Walpole writes: 


“Our greatest miracle is Lady Mary Wortley’s son, whose adventures 
have made so much noise; his parts are not proportionate, but his expense 
is incredible. His father scarce allows him anything, yet he plays, dresses, 
diamonds himself, even to distinct shoe-buckles for a frock, and has more 
snuff-boxes than would suffice a Chinese idol with a hundred noses. But 
the most curious part of his dress, which he has brought from Paris, is an 
iron wig; you literally would not know it from hair; I believe it is on this 
account that the Royal Society have just chosen him of their body.” 


His father, however, made no complaint of his son in his letters to 
his wife. The anxious mother invariably concluded that when nothing 
was said there was something to be dreaded. Accordingly, in a letter 
to her husband, dated May 1751, Lady Mary writes: 

(24th May,1751.) “I can no longer resist the desire I have to know 
what is become of my son. I have long suppressed it, from a belief 
that, if there was anything good to be told, you would not fail to give 
me the pleasure of hearing it. I find it now grows so much upon me, 
that whatever I am to know, I think it would be easier for me to sup- 
port than the anxiety I suffer from my doubts. I beg to be informed, 
and prepare myself for the worst with all the philosophy I have.” 

Her son was not in such a desperate condition as his mother sup- 
posed. The new Fellow of the Royal Society was simply making 
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love to “the Pollard Ashe.” In the summer of this year, 1751, Vaux- 
hall and the Mall missed her; but the world knew very well whither 
she had wended, and with whom. In September 1751 Mrs. Elizabeth 
Montagu wrote to her husband: “ Young Wortley is gone to France 
with Miss Ashe. He is certainly a gentleman of infinite vivacity ; 
but methinks he might as well have deferred this exploit till the 
death of his father.” Walpole wrote to Mann that “ Wortley, who, 
you know, has been a perfect Gil Blas, is thought to have added the 
famous Miss Ashe to the number of his wives.” 

While London was busy with the story of the elopement of Miss 
Ashe with Edward Wortley Montagu, and this rather airy couple 
were on their amorous way to Paris, there was a young Mr. Roberts, 
not yet quite twenty-one years of age, sojourning at the Hotel d'Orléans 
in that city, with a Miss Rose for a companion, Miss Rose’s sister for 
a friend, and various servants to wait on all three. Roberts lived like 
a milor, and he gave out that he was about to make the grand tour 
to Italy and back. Montagu’s quarters were at the Hotel de Saze. 
Roberts was a stranger to him, but Montagu not only called upon the 
wealthy traveller, on the 23rd of September, but sent him an invita- 
tion to dinner. The company consisted of Roberts, Lord Southwell, 
Mr. Taafe, M.P., and Montagu, who was also a member of the House 
of Commons. After coffee the party adjourned to Montagu’s room. 
Taafe produced dice and proposed play. Roberts declined, on the 
ground of being without money; but this and other pleas were 
overruled, and, “ flustered with wine,” which he said he had been made 
to drink, he sat down to tempt fortune. Fortune used this gambler 
ill; when he rose to return to his hotel he had lost 870 louis d’ors— 
400 to Taafe, 350 to Southwell, and 120 to Montagu. Taafe speedily 
demanded the amount he had won, and not finding it forthcoming, the 
British legislator, with Lord Southwell, broke into his room about 
midnight, and under dreadful threats, made with swords drawn, com- 
pelled him to give drafts for the entire sum. The crafty Roberts, 
however, however, drew upon bankers with whom he had no effects ; 
and, probably that he might be out of reach of arrest till he could 
give an explanation, he hurriedly set off for Lyons. 

The bird had just flown when the three more fortunate gamblers, 
their drafts having been dishonoured, forcibly entered Roberts’s rooms 
and rifled them of everything valuable—a large sum in gold and 
silver, a very valuable assortment of jewelry and precious stones, and 
the two Miss Roses. ‘There was 40,000 livres’ worth in all, not in- 
cluding the sisters. One of these ladies consented with alacrity to 
accompany Mr. Taafe, with his other booty, to his quarters at the 
Hotel de Pérou. The sister went thither also, for society’s sake, and 
after a three days’ sojourn Taafe kissed their hands and sent them to 
England under the guardianship of another gentleman. 
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Perfect tranquillity prevailed among those who remained in Paris, 
but on Sunday night, the 25th of October, just before one o'clock, as 
Montagu was stepping into bed with, as he says, “that security that 
ought to attend innocence,” a commissary of police, backed by an 
armed force, entered his room, and, despite all protest, carried him off 
to the Chatelet. Before they locked him up for the night, the gaolers 
would scarcely utter a word save a rough one, and he could not get 
even a cup of water. The night was cold, and a small bit of candle 
enabled him the better to see the horrors of his cell. “The walls 
were scrawled over,” he says in the memoir he published, “ with 
the vows and prayers of the vilest malefactors before they went to the 
axe or the gibbet.” Under one of the inscriptions were these words: 
“These verses were written by the priest who was hanged and burned, 
in the year 1717, for stealing a chalice of the Holy Sacrament.” 

On the 2nd of November the charge made by Roberts—namely, 
that Montagu’s party had made him half drunk, the better to cheat 
him at dice, and had subsequently plundered his rooms—was made 
known to him. “I answered,” he says, “in a manner that ought to 
have cleared my own innocence, and to have covered my antagonist 
with confusion.” But he was remanded to prison. Some ameliora- 
tion of his condition was permitted and he was allowed to be visited. 
Consequently it was the fashion to go and look at him, but the solaces 
_ of his friends could not compensate for the cruel wit, jeers, and sar- 
casms cast at him by curious strangers. Influential persons interested 
themselves in this notorious case. The English ambassador interfered 
with effect. The king, on being moved, replied that he could not 
meddle in a private case; but a king can do many things without 
appearing to meddle. The charge was again looked into, and the 
method of examination may be seen in the result. The sentence of 
the court, delivered on the 25th of January, 1752, was to the effect 
that the accused be discharged ; that Roberts be compelled to confess 
the accusation to be false, also to pay 20,000 livres damages to Mon- 
tagu and Taafe ; and pay all the costs of suit on_both sides, including 
the expense of publishing the judgment. * 

As soon as Montagu was free, he published a memoir, explanatory 
and defensive. It was not so much a denial as an evasion. It was 
made up of assertions that he had “never deviated from the senti- 
ments and conduct of a man of honour”; that regard ought to be had 
to “the probability of the charges, the rank of the accused, and the 
character of the prosecutor ;” that he was of “ distinguished condition,” 
and that his accuser was infamous in character and inconsistent in his 
evidence ; that Lord Albemarle, the English ambassador, had told him 
that he was as convinced of his innocence as he was of his own. 
Montagu protested that the whole thing was a conspiracy “ against 
his Honour and Person,” at the head of which was the so-called 
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Roberts, whom he had discovered to be a fraudulent bankrupt Jew,, 
Payba by name, who had fied from England to avoid the gallows. 
Montagu acknowledged that he had invited this “infamous bankrupt” 
to dinner, but that, instead of winning 120 louis d’ors of him, he had 
formerly lent that sum to the Jew, who had “ trumped up this story 
in order to evade payment.” He had made the first call on the soi- 
disant Mr. Roberts, taking him for a man of fashion, and it was the- 
custom for the last comer to make such calls in his neighbourhood, 
and not to wait to be called upon; and the visit having been returned 
the invitation to dinner naturally followed. As to playing after 
dinner, Montagu does not deny it; but he says that the imputation 
of playing with loaded dice filled him with horror. The conclusion. 
of the so-named defence is that, as the judgment of the court was so 
completely in favour of Montagu and Taafe, the innocence of those 
two gentlemen was perfectly established. 

Before we see if this was exactly the case, let us see what was 
thought of the affair in England. ‘The public press barely alluded to- 
the scandal, and were not at all grieved at the locking up of a couple 
of British senators in a French prison. Private individuals noticed 
the scandal in their letters. 

In October 1751 Mrs. Montagu wrote to Gilbert West some details 
of the gambling affair and its consequences. She described the offence 
of Montagu and Taafe as “ playing with a Jew at Pharaoh, with too- 
much finesse.” 


“ Finesse,” she adds, “is a pretty improvement in modern life and modern 
language. It is something people may do without being hanged, and 
speak of without being challenged. It is a point just beyond fair skill 
and just short of downright knavery; but as the medium is ever hard to 
hit, the very professors of finesse do sometimes deviate into paths that 
lead to prisons and the galleys, and such is the case of those unhappy 
heroes. The Speaker of the House of Commons will be grieved to see two 
illustrious senators chained at the ignoble oar. The King of France has 

_ been applied to, but says he does not interpose in private matters. So 
how it will go with them no one can tell. In the meantime, poor Miss 
Ashe weeps like the forsaken Ariadne on a foreign shore.” 


The conduct of Edward Wortley in England was noticed by his. 
father, in a letter to Lady Mary, who, replying to it in a letter from 
Louveres (November 10, 1751,) when the Paris scandal was known, 
say3: “I will not make any reflections on the conduct of the person you 
meation ; ’tis a subject too melancholy to us both. I am of opinion 
that tallying at bassette is a certain revenue (even without cheating) 
to those who can get constant punters and are able to submit to- 
the drudgery of it; but I never knew any one pursue it long and 
preserve a tolerable reputation.” Therewith, the mother dismissed 
further notice of her wayward son, to talk of an old woman at the- 
baths of Louveres, who in her hundredth year had recovered sight, teeth,. 
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cand hair, and who had died ten years later, not of age, but of tumbling 


-down a stone staircase ; something like the apocryphal Countess of 


Desmond— 


“ Who lived to the age of a hundred and ten, 
And died of a fall from a cherry-tree then.” 


Even after the son had escaped the galleys, the mother made no 
reference to the circumstance in a letter to her daughter, the Countess 
of Bute (February 1752), but was full of ‘Peregrine Pickle’ and of 
the rather lively sayings and doings of Lady Vane. 

As the maternal susceptibilities were not much ruffled, the sympathy 
of the public was not to be expected. We learn more from Walpole 
than from Lady Mary. In November 1751 Walpole, writing to 
Mann, remarks that all the letters from Paris were very “cautious of 
relating the circumstances.” He styles Montagu and Taafe as the 


‘two gentlemen who were pharaoh-bankers to Madame de Mirepoix ” 


in England, and “ who had travelled to France to exercise the same 
profession.” Walpole adds that they had “ been released on excessive 
bail, are still to be tried, and may be sent to the galleys or dismissed 
home, where they will be reduced to keep the best company; for,” 
says Walpole, “I suppose nobody else will converse with them.” The 
letter-writer describes Montagu as having been a “ perfect Gil Blas,” 
and as having added “the famous Miss Ashe to the number of his 
wives.” Walpole says of Taafe, “He is an Irishman, who changed 
his religion to fight a duel, as you know in Ireland a Catholic may 
not wear a sword.” Butas Taafe was M.P. for Arundel when Catholics 
-could not sit in Parliament, it is quite as probable that Taafe changed, 
or professed to change, his religion—if he had any religion—that he 
might become a borough member. “He is,” writes Walpole, “a 
gamester, usurer, adventurer, and of late has divided his attentions 
‘between the Duke of Newcastle and Madame de Pompadour; travelling 
‘with turtles and pineapples in post-chaises to the latter, flying back to 
‘the former for Lewes races and smuggling burgundy at the same 
‘time.” The Speaker was railing at gaming and White’s apropos to 
‘these two prisoners. Lord Coke, to whom the conversation was ad- 
-dressed, replied : “Sir, all I can say is, that they are both members of 
the House of Commons, and neither of them of White's.” 

While “ society ” was discussing this matter, Miss Ashe reappeared 
in England and reassumed her former distinguished position. In 
December 1751 the town witnessed the happy recenciliation of Miss 
Ashe with the gay Lady Petersham, who had been offended at the 
indiscretion of the younger nymph. Lady Petersham’s principles 
were very elastic; she pardoned the Pollard Ashe on her own assur- 
ances that she was “as good as married” to Mr. Wortley Montagu, 
~who, according to Lord Chesterfield, seemed “so puzzled between the 
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chatelet in France and his wife in England, that it is not yet known 
in favour of which he will determine.” 

Soon after Lord Chesterfield’s flying comment on the Ariadne who- 
had really abandoned her Theseus, “ society” received her to its arms 
as readily as Lady Petersham. The example of both was followed by 
one individual. A certain naval officer, named Falconer, made an 
honest woman of the Pollard Ashe ; and with this marriage ends our- 
interest in one of the many “ wives” of the English Gil Blas. 

If some surprise was raised by the judgment given in favour of 
Montagu and Taafe, none need exist at present. The two gentlemen 
who were such useful friends at the pharaoh tables of Madame de- 
Mirepoix, the French ambassadress in England, and one of whom 
supplied Madame de Pompadour, the French king’s mistress, with 
turtle and pineapples, could dispense with the good offices of Louis 
the Fifteenth, or perhaps obtained them through the mistress and the- 
ambassadress. But Abraham Payba, alias James Roberts, possessed 
as influential friends as Taafe and Montagu. Payba appealed against. 
the judgment, his appeal was successful, and the two English mem- 
bers of Parliament stood very much in danger of the galleys. In 
their turn, however, they appealed against the legality of quashing- 
the judgment given in their favour. The question came once or 
twice before the courts, and then it ceased to be argued. It would: 
seem as if powerful friends on both sides had interfered. Each party- 
could claim a decision in his favour and could boast of honour being: 
saved, but the public feeling was that they were all rogues alike. 

After the lapse of a few years, Wortley Montagu came into the 
possession of a fixed income after the death of his father in 1755. 
He had sold a reversion of £800 a year. His father now left him an 
annuity of £1000. The disgrace of the Paris adventure was not 
altogether forgotten, but Taafe was in favour at Versailles (by what. 
lucky chance nobody could tell), and Montagu, after a few years of 
pleasure, took to better ways than of old. There seems to have come 
over the half-outcast a determination to show the better side of his. 
nature and his ability. In 1759 he published his ‘ Reflections on the 
Rise and Fall of the Ancient Republics; adapted to the present State- 
of Great Britain.’ In this work—an able and spirited review of the 
republics of Greece, Rome, and Carthage—the author probably stated 
his own idea of religion in the words, “To search out and adore the 
Creator in all his works is our primary duty, and claims the first: 
place in every rational mind.” Two years subsequent to the publica- 
tion of this most creditable work, certain Cornish men thought that 
Edward Wortley would be their most fitting representative. In 1761 
he was elected member for the borough of Bossiney. But he was 


weary of England and the legislature, and he resolved to_ leave both 
for ever. 
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Before Mr. Montagu left England “for good” in 1762 he made 
necessary preparations for at least a long residence abroad. Among 
those preparations, the most curious may be said to be indicated in 
the following copy of a bill of articles purchased at an optician’s. 
Moses’s gross of green spectacles sinks into insignificance by the side 
of the assortment of spectacles, reading-glasses, pocket telescopes, c., 
with which Mr. Montagu provided himself to meet the exigencies of 
foreign travel. The bill is now in the possession of Lord Wharn- 
cliffe, as are some of the articles enumerated. I am greatly indebted 
to his lordship for a sight of both, and to the prompt courtesy of his 
permission to copy and reproduce this very singular bill. 


“Epwp. WortLey Montact, Esq. Dr. to G. ADAMS. 


1761 Se @ 
Dec. 23 Six Ellis’s Microscopes at £2 inthe Box marked A. 12 1 0 
— 12 Reading Glasses, in horn boxes, at 4s. each, in 


the Box marked B. 28 0 
— 24 Reading Glasses, Ruff Shell onal Silver, at 18/s. 
in the Box C. . 22 16 OP? 
— The large Reading glass i in Ruff Shell and Silver, 
in the Box C. : 22 0 
- 12 Concave glasses in Ruff Shell and Silver, at Oe s. 
in the Box C. - 2 8 @ 
aaa A Silver case inlaid with pearl, - 2.2 0 
With a pair of Silver — Spectacles, it in the 
Box C. 013 0 
— 12 Pockett Telescopes, Nurse Cases, 4 glasses 
mounted in Brass, at 16/s.,in the Box D . : eae 40 
— 24 Dozen of Concaves in horn boxes at 18/s. in 
Doz",inthe BoxE 2112 0 
- 10 Doz* of Steel — Spectacles, at 2/s. each, in 
the Box F . 12 0 0 
— 10 Doz* of paper cases to D at 4/s. per Doz., in the 
BoxG . 20 0 
a 6 pair of the Best Steel Temple Spectacles, i in Black 
Fish Cases, at 7/s., in the Box H ‘ 22 0 
—  6pair D° in Nurse Cases, at 7;=20/s., in the Box H 6 0 0 
— Six pair of Silver Temple Spectacles in best Nurse 
Cases, at }8=29/s., in the Box marked H . 816 0 
— Six pair Steel Temple Spec., at 2/s. 012 0 
- Six paper cases to D°, Box H 0 2 0 
~- 12 Camp Tellescopes at 16/s., in the ‘Box marked K 912 0 
a 6 Two foot Achromatic aiaeieian at £2., in the 
BoxL . ‘ . 12 0 0 
_ 12 Ring Dials, a 10/6, in \ the Box M 6 6 0 
— 2 12-inch Reflecting Tellescopes 9 9 0 
— Six metallic Cones with Six Setts of “Deformed 
pictures, at £2 2 0, in the Box N : 1212 0 
— Six pair of goglars, Box 110 0 
— 12 Reading glasses in Mahogany frames. with 
handles, in the Box marked _, at 14/s. 8 8 0 
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1761. £s d. 

Dec. 23 12 Leather purses to D° . 0 4 0 
— 6 Treble Magnifiers in Ruff ‘Shell and ‘Silver, at 

25/s., in the Box marked H . ‘ 710 0 

— 24 Black Skin prospects, at1/6  . ‘ ; . 116 0 

— 24 D°, at 2/s ‘ ‘ . 28 0 

— ‘Two thermometers to Boiling Water _ : 3.0 (0 
— Two Brass Box Steering Compasses with Muscov y 

Tale Cards, 11 Inch . < : : ; . Lw 0 

— One D°10Inches . ; ; ; ‘ ; . O18 6 

187 1 6 

— 14 Small Deal Boxes ‘ ‘ ‘ . ; - 012 0 

— 2Strong Packing Cases . , j ‘ . O14 0 

188 7 6 


“ Dec. 30,1761. Rec* of Edw* Wortley Montagu, Esq., the full contents 
of this Bill and all Demands. 


J. Geo. Apams & Co.” 


The bill being duly discharged, Edward Wortley took, as it proved, 
a final farewell of England. But his friends there soon heard of his 
whereabout. He proved that he was not a mere ignorant traveller, 
by addressing to the Earl of Macclesfield two letters on an ancient 
bust at Turin, the quality of which is warranted by the fact that they 
were thought of sufficient importance to be read before the Royal 
Society. Wortley Montagu was in a fair way to be a votary of 
science, but he might have said with Southwell, 


“Tho’ Wisdom woo me to the saint, 
Yet Sense would win me to the shrine.” 


He had some reason, perhaps, to feel careless and embittered, for in 
this year, 1762, his mother died, showing her cruel contempt for him 
by leaving him a guinea, which he gave to Mr. Davison, a friend and 
companion in his wayfaring. It was from his mother, said Mrs. 
Piozzi, that the “learned” and accomplished Edward Wortley 
Montagu inherited all his “ tastes and talents for sensual delights.” 
In the same year, 1762, the English consul at Alexandria was a 
Scandinavian, a native either of Denmark or Sweden, named Feroe. 
His wife was a beautiful young woman, born at Leghorn in 1741. 
Her father (sometimes said to be an innkeeper) was English, or of 
English descent. His name was Dormer, the name of a family that 
had once given a duchess to one of the Italian states, and that has 
given a line of barons to the English peerage since the year 1615 to 
the present day. The mother of the lady in question was an Italian ; 
her maiden name was Maria Sciale. There were several children of 
this marriage, but we have only to notice the beautiful Caroline 
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Dormer, who married Consul Feroe, of Alexandria. This Caroline is 
said to have been as much distinguished for her virtue as for her 
beauty. The Dormer family record (in Lord Wharncliffe’s possession), 
in which this double distinction is chronicled, perhaps ‘ doth protest 
too much” with respect to the virtue, as that quality would now be 
understood; but of this the reader may judge for himself. 

The consul and his wife were happily settled at Alexandria, when 
Wortley Montagu was sojourning in that city. Her beauty, as the 
Scripture phrase expresses it, took his mind prisoner. The object he 
had in view—that of carrying her off from her husband—seemed un- 
attainable; but Montagu did not allow himself to be deterred by 
difficulties, and he found a way to surmount them. It was the way 
of a very unscrupulous man, but he had few scruples in compassing 
any end. He appeared as the friend of the family. He made no 
advances to the lady, but he manifested great interest in the welfare 
of her husband. Egypt was too dull a place for a man of such abilities. 
Montagu succeeded in inducing Feroe to leave it for a while on some 
pretended mission to Europe, which was to prove very lucrative to 
the poor consul, who took men and things for what they seemed to 
be. After Feroe’s departure there came news of his sudden illness. 
A little additional time elapsed, and then came intelligence of his 
death. The decease of the consul in Holland was officially attested, 
and in 1763 Montagu presented the mournful document to the 
beautiful young widow. After she had made herself mistress of its 
contents, and saw herself left alone in a strange land, he took pity on 
her exquisite grief, made love to her at once, and proposed a remedy 
for her loneliness by her taking him for husband. The fair young 
widow was not hard to woo. She did not indeed yield at once. She 
suggested some becoming objections. She, a Roman Catholic, had 
erred, she thought, in marrying Mr. Feroe, who was a Protestant. 
She could not bring herself to repeat the error, but she intimated that 
she might be won if her handsome lover would turn from his 
heretical ways and become a true son of the truechurch. As nothing 
more than this trifle stood as an obstacle to his success, Montagu re- 
solved to become Roman Catholic. Perhaps he reflected long enough 
on the matter to persuade himself that he had a true call to that 
church. At all events, he professed to be somewhat divinely driven. 
He repaired to Jerusalem, and made his profession at the fountain- 
head of Christianity. In October 1764 Montagu presented himself 
in the Holy City to Father Paul, prefect of the missions in Egypt 
and Cyprus. The traveller said that he had come to Jerusalem 
rather out of curiosity than devotion, but that the hand of God had 
fallen upon him. From his youth up, he stated (truly enough) that. 
he had been the dupe of the devil. He made the statement with 
manifestations of grief, especially as he had obstinately resisted the 
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impulses of the Holy Spirit, for which he now expressed penitence 
and humbly sought pardon. Father Paul gave heed to the repen- 
tant sinner’s statement, and finding him cleansed from all heretical 
depravity, freed him from all pains and penalties decreed by the 
church against heretics, gave him plenary absolution, and received 
him into communion with Rome. Father Paul thought much of his 
convert, whom he styles, in the official certificate of Montagu’s con- 
version, “ Dominus Comes de Montagu” (as every Englishman abroad 
in those days used to be called “mi lord,”) and the good father 
bids all the faithful to refrain from snubbing the convert, but on the 
contrary, to rejoice and be merry over him, as they would be over the 
unexpected finding of a treasure. A copy of the original document, 
which still sparkles with the silver dust showered over the finely 
written Italian letters, was printed in Notes and Queries, 4th of January, 
1873. 

There is no reason to doubt that soon after this act was accom- 
plished Mr. Wortley Montagu and Madame Feroe née Dormer, were 
duly married. Their conjugal felicity, however, was slightly dis- 
turbed by the reappearance of the consul Feroe, who very naturally 
expressed the greatest surprise at the household arrangements which 
had taken place in his absence and he laid claim to his beautiful wife. 
The Catholic lady was persuaded that her first marriage with the 
Protestant consul was null and void, the validity of such a union not 
being recognised by her church. At the same time she looked with 
some doubt, or she affected so to look, on the contract with her second 
husband. Appeal was made to the law tribunals of Tuscany, and 
pending the appeal, the wife of two husbands retired to a religious 
house at Antoura, in Syria. Montagu solaced himself with travel: he 
possibly knew that Italian judges were tardy in coming to conclu- 
sions. Whither he wended is quite easy to tell, for in 1765 Mr. 
Montagu was encountered at Venice. Mr. Sharp, in his Letters from 
Italy, has one dated Venice, September 1765, in which he gives the 
following account : 

“One of the most curious sights we saw among these curiosities, was 
the famous Mr. Montagu, who was performing quarantine at the Lazaretto. 
All the English made a point of paying him their compliments in that 
place, and he seemed not a little pleased with their attention. It may he 
supposed that visitors are not suffered to approach the person of any who 
is performing quarantine. They are divided by a passage of about seven 
or eight feet wide. Mr. Montagu was just arrived from the East; he had 
‘travelled through the Holy Land, Egypt, Armenia, &c., with the Old and 
New Testaments in his hands for his direction, which, he told us, had 
proved unerring guides. He had particularly taken the road of the Israel- 
ites through the Wilderness, and had observed that part of the Red Sea 
which they had passed through. He had visited Mount Sinai, and flattered 
himself he had been on the very part of the rock where Moses spake face 
to face with God Almighty. His beard reached down to his breast, being 
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of two years and a half growth; and the dress of his head was Armenian. 
He was in the most enthusiastic raptures with Arabia and the Arabs. 
Like theirs, his bed was the ground, his food rice, his beverage, water, his 
luxury, a pipe and coffee. His purpose was to return once more among 
that virtuous people, whose morals and hospitality, he said, were such, that 
were you to drop your cloak in the highway, you would find it there six 
months afterwards, an Arab being too honest a man to pick up what he 
knows belongs to another; and, were you to offer money for the provision 
you meet with, he would ask you, with concern, why you had so mean an 
opinion of his benevolence, to suppose him capable of accepting a gratifi- 
cation. ‘Therefore, money,’ said he, ‘in that country, is of very little use, 
as it is only necessary for the purchase of garments, which, in so warm a 
climate, are very few and of very little value.’ He distinguishes, however, 
between the wild and the civilized Arab, and proposes to publish an 
account of all that I have written.” 


In 1765, Wortley Montague (while sojourning at Pisa), wrote his 
well-known account of his journey to ‘ The Written Mountains’ in the 
East. It is a clever and modest record ; his conclusion being that 
the rock inscriptions were undecipherable, and probably would not, if 
interpreted, be worth the outlay of means. This account was read 
before the Royal Society. In March 1766 he was still at Pisa, 
whence he wrote to M. Varsy, a merchant from Marseilles, established 
at Rosetta, and married to a sister of Mrs. Feroe, or Mrs. Montagu, as 
the Tuscan judges might decide. The letter in French (now, with 
others quoted below, in Lord Wharncliffe’s possession,) contains the 
following personal matter : 


.. +» “On my way back I shall go through Alexandria and Rosetta to 
see you, and also to see whether I cannot establish myself at Rosetta 
rather than in Syria. As my father-in-law sets out for Syria next week, 
I shall not be obliged to take the shortest road; my wife will be at ease, 
and I shall have at least time to assure you how charmed I shall be to find 
opportunities of testifying to you my gratitude, and of renewing our old. 
and dear friendship—a friendship which wil. always be dear to me, and 
with which I shall never cease to be, &e. &e. Dre Montaicev.” 


I have before me the original ‘ dispensation,’ to enable him to 
neglect keeping Lent in the usual abstinent way. That he should 
take the trouble to procure such a power would seem to be warrant for 
a sincerity for which we can hardly credithim. It is dated ‘6 March, 
1767, and he is styled ‘ Excellentissimus Dominus Eduardus de 
Comitibus Montagu.’ Meanwhile the question of the marriage was 
still undecided. The ecclesiastical and civil judges were perhaps not 
long in forming, but they were very slow in delivering judgment. 
Mrs. Montagu, however, or ‘the Countess, as she was sometimes 
called, seems to have formed a judgment of her own; or, at all events, 
to. have accepted that of her second husband. They lived together at 
Smyrna, where for two years both applied themselves to the study of 
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Turkish, in which language, as in others of the East, Montagu became 
a proficient scholar. On New Year’s day, 1769, he addressed a joyous 
letter to his brother-in-law Varsy. The Tuscan and the Roman tri- 
bunals had at length pronounced on the great question. The rich 
and orthodox second husband was declared to be the legal possessor of 
the lady, and her previous marriage with the poor heretical consul 
was decreed to be no marriage at all. 


“ You cannot imagine,” thus runs the letter, “ the great joy I feel at 
being able to tell you that Mr. Feroe has the final decree of the Court of 
the Nuncioat Florence. Accordingly,as Madame is already here” (Smyrna), 
“we reckon on being as soon as possible at Rosetta. But prudence requires 
that we should first write to you to beg you to find us a suitable house. 
That in which we were before would be good enough, but I think and fear 
that the consul may have it. Without the servants, there are myself, my 
wife, and her father” (monsieur son pore). “ We live more in the Turkish 
fashion than ever. Accordingly, the women’s apartments must be comfort- 
able and convenient for the salamlike (sic), and there must be a chamber 
for my father-in-law. You know what is necessary. The quarter in 
which we live must be free from disturbance, from plague, and from 
robbers. Have the kindness to inform me if the country is tranquil, and 
if you believe that there is no danger from the government; for here no 
end of stories is being circulated. Write by the first ship. Be convinced 
of the constant friendship with which I am, my very dear friend, entirely 
yours, Dr MontTalIau.” 


There seems to have been some obstruction to impede the desired 
settlement in Egypt. In a letter, dated ‘ Antoura’ (Syria), ‘ January, 
1771,’ there is the following passage : 


“ Many accidents have prevented me from following my design and my 
inclination for Rosetta; and indeed it seems more prudent to wait till 
the government (in Egypt) is authorized (affirmé) by the consent of the 
Ottoman Porte, before we establish ourselves in Egypt. However, here I 
am nearer to you, and I shall not fail to follow my first plan as soon as 
circumstances will allow. Madame thanks you for your sowvenir, and 
sends many compliments. Keep yourself well, continue to love me, and be 
assured of the constant and perfect friendship of your very humble 
servant, Cuev. Dre Monratav.” 


It may be mentioned by the way, that Wortley Montagu reckoned 
among his friends men not at all likely to entertain respect for worth- 
less individuals. “ My learned friend, the Bishop of Ossory,” is a 
phrase which bears one of these indications. It was written at Cairo. 
Meanvhile, here is another characteristic note from Cyprus. The 
writer speaks of his wife, as if the laundress of old no longer existed. 


“ A M. Josepu Varsy, négociant frangais, a Rosette. 
“ Chipre, 24 juin, 1771. 
“ Monstzvr,—Enfin, mon trés-cher ami, je touche au moment de vous 
embrasser. Cette lettre vous sera envoyé d’Alexandrie par ma femme, 
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qui va & Rosette avec M. son pére et Mademoiselle sa seur. Je vous 
supplie de leur procurer ou une maison commode ou un appartement suf- 
fisant dans l’oquel (?), ot ils attendront jusqu’a ce que je leur écrive du Caire, 
ou je vais par voie de Damiette. 

“ CuoEv. De Monraicu.” 


In July, he writes thus from Damietta : 


« \ M. JosepH Varsy, négociant francais, 4 Rosette. 
“ Damiette, 14 juillet, 1771. 

“‘ Me voici, mon trés-chér ami, arrivée proche de vous; aussi je me flatte 
que dans peu j’aurai l’honneur de vous embrasser. Ma femme doit étre 
arrivée & Alexandrie, et elle m’attendra & Rosette. Ayez la bonté de lui 
faire avoir un appartement, ou deux, s’il le faut, et de l’assister en ce dont 
elle aura besoin pour la maison. Je crois étre assez assuré de votre amitié 
pour étre persuadé que vous ne me refuserez pas cette service. Je vous 
écrirai du Caire le moment que j’arriverai. En attendant soyez assuré que 
je serai toujours comme vous m’avez toujours connu. 

“ Votre trés-humble serviteur et véritable ami, 
“ CHEV. DE Montaiav.” 


Five days later, he acknowledges, from Alexandria, the arrival of a 
box of pipes, from Constantinople. Soon after, the Egyptian home 
was established. It was on a thoroughly Eastern footing, and the two 
chief inmates seem to have devoted themselves to the study of Eastern 
languages and literature. But in August 1772 the home seems to 
have been abandoned by Montagu. There was a report that he had 
embraced Mohammedanism, in order to visit Mecca in safety, and that 
his wife having refused to follow his example, or to recognise a negro 
boy who was with him as his heir, he separated from her. The fol- 
lowing note shows that he was again roaming, but also that he was 
careful for his wife’s comforts and on friendly terms with her family. 


(A Varsy.) 
“ Alexandrette, aotit 4, 1772. 

“ Nous voici, mon trés-cher ami, aprés un heureux navigation de trois 
jours, arrivé 4 Alexandrette. C’est un village précisément comme Tor. 
Nous y avons trouvé des chevaux et un domestique de M. Belleville. Ainsi, 
nous partons ce soir pour Aleppe, sans attendre l’escorte. Les gens que l’on 
dit obsédent le chemin ne sont que cing ou six; et nous sommes trois, 
bien armés, sans compter M. Belleville, ainsi nous n’avons rien & craindre. 
Il n’y a pas de peste, ni rien de semblable. Le Pacha est & Aleppe et non 
Damas; assez loin de votre maison. Je vous prie d’avoir toutes les 
attentions que vous pouvez pour ma femme. Mes complimens 4 ce que 
vous avez de plus chér. M. Raymond vous enverra... une pellisse neuve; 
il vous en dira aussi le prix; si ma femme le trouve belle et le prix honnéte 
elle le prendra, et M. Raymond vous le passera avec compte; si non, vous 
en disposerez selon les ordres de M. R. Adieu. Je monte & cheval. 


Similar notes tell of his progress, of certain inconveniences from 
being too long in the saddle, exposed to the sun; and in the autumn, 
of his approaching return home. In September, he writes to Varsy: 
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“ T am well persuaded of the care you take of our house, and I beg you to 
hurry on the workmen, and that everything be done absolutely in accord- 
ance with my wife’s inclinations. Let the men put up the paper as she 


orders it, but let no one touch my room below, unless he can paint it per- 
fectly in the Arab fashion.” 


After expressing surprise that Mohammed Kiaja, a supposed friend, 
is intriguing against him, and stating that if his return to Rosetta 
should create any difficulties or perils, it would be better to have them 
smoothed away while he is at a distance, he writes : 


“... J’ai dépensé ici 800 piastres; il est vrai que je les ai dépensé en 
des choses qui valent plus chez nous, et quand les dames auront pris ce que 
les accommode, nous ferons faire de l’argent du reste; mais en attendant 
cela vous incommode; il faut en ce cas-la prendre de l’argent 4 intérét pour 
mon compte, et disant que c’est pour moi pour ne pas prodiguer mon 
nom. Quand la cuisine est fini, il faut blanchir tout l’ancienne cuisine et 
autres endroits qui sont sur son niveau.” . . 


In a letter from Latackia, 1st October, 1772, he speaks of projects 
promising great results; ‘broad rivers’ (he says) ‘are the sum of 
narrow streams.’ In a still later letter the project seems to refer to 
pearls and rich stuffs. The letter concludes thus: 


“ Je vous prie de me faire faire par Schieck Ali, un catalogue de tous mes 
livres Arabes, Turques, et Persans, qui sont manuscrits, et qu’il mette vis- 
a-vis de chacun le prix suivant qu’il les estime.” 


This indicates an approaching break up. The cause of it does not 
appear, except as far as can be made out in a letter from 


«“ Alexandrie, 13 oct. 1772. 

. . . Je vois que M. Dormer veut rester 4 Rosette, et en ce cas je n’y 
resterai pas. J’ai dit autant 4 Madame, pour lui donner le tems de se retirer 
& Alexandrie avant mon arrivée. Je coucherai demain 4 Raimhé; di- 
manche & Aboukir, lundi 4 Etikon, et mardi, s'il plait 4 Dieu, je serai @ 
Rosette, et si j’y trouva M. Dormer je n’y resterai qu’autant qu’il faudra 
pour empaqueter quelque livres, car je ne veux pas rester dans la méme 
villeavec M. Dormer. J’aurais été charmé de le voir ici, mais je ne veux pas 
le voir & Rosette; ainsi, mon chér, persuadez le de partir immédiatement ; 
car si je le trouve je n’y coucherai pas; cela est certain.” 


“ 


What the ground of dissension was that induced Montagu to 
declare that he would not remain in the samé city with Dormer is not 
known. Whatever it was, the Egyptian home was broken up. The 
wife and her sister subsequently established themselves, temporarily, 
at Marseilles, definitively at Nancy. Montagu moved about the Con- 
tinent in moody restlessness. In 1773 and the following year he 
settled for awhile in Venice. He lived in frequent retirement, and to 
all outward appearance in as truly a Turkish fashion as if he were a 
faithful child of Islam. 


While Mr. Montagu was residing at Venice an illustrious traveller, 
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the Duke of Hamilton, arrived in that city, under the care of his 
physician, Dr. John Moore, afterwards the author of ‘ Zeluco,’ and the 
father of a glorious son, Sir John Moore, the hero of Corunna. 
The doctor had probably talked with his patron or ward about the 
more eccentric traveller, of whom he had more to say than most 
people as to the affair between Montagu and the Jew Payba, Moore 
having been official medical man at the English Embassy in France, 
when Lord Albemarle was ambassador, and Montagu was appealing to 
him for aid and protection. At Venice, the duke, according to Moore, 
“had the curiosity ” (he does not say the courtesy) “ to wait on this 
extraordinary man.” ‘“ Montagu,” says the Doctor, in his published 
letters, 


“met his Grace at the stair-head, and led us through some apart- 
ments furnished in the Venetian manner, into an inner room in quite a 
different style. There were no chairs, but he desired us to seat ourselves 
on a sofa, whilst he placed himself on a cushion on the floor, with his legs 
crossed in the Turkish fashion. A young black slave sat by him, and a 
venerable old man, with a long beard, served us with coffee. After this 
collation some aromatic gums were brought, and burnt in a little silver 
vessel. Mr. Montagu held his nose over the steam for some minutes, and 
sniffed up the perfume with peculiar satisfaction ; he afterwards endeavoured 
to collect the smoke with his hands, spreading and rubbing it carefully 
along his beard, which hung in hoary ringlets to his girdle. . . . We had 
a great deal of conversation with this venerable looking person, who is, to 
the last degree, acute, communicative, and entertaining, and in whose dis- 
course and manners are blended the vivacity of a Frenchman with the 
gravity of a Turk.” 


Moore does not say that Montagu had assumed the Mohammedan 
faith, but simply that he considered the Turkish way of life to surpass 
that of all other nations. Indeed they deserved to be “the happiest 
of mankind,” if they were, as Montagu held them to be, distinguished 
for integrity, hospitality and most other virtues. Egypt was, in his 
eyes, “a perfect paradise,” to which he was longing to return; and 
he was convinced that if the Israelites of old could have had their own 
way they would have stuck to the land and the flesh-pots and driven 
the Egyptians into Canaan. But he added, with a fine sense of what 
the occasion required, that ‘it had been otherwise ordered, for wise 
purposes, of which it did not become us to judge.” 

Subsequently, Montagu returned the visit of the duke and his 
medical guardian. He seated »imself on a sofa with his legs drawn 
up under him, as the most natural and convenient position that a 
gentleman could take. Moore, in the course of the conversation 
which ensued, slily adverted to the Mohammedan views with regard 
to women. The quasi Turk became Oriental to the very ends of his 
fingers, and grew eloquent on this delicate question. Of course, he 
defended polygamy and concubinage, even as Solomon had wisely 
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observed it. Women liked neither, and but for this foolish objection 
they would have had influence enough to have spread Islam as one 
religion throughout Europe. The men hated Christianity on more 
valid ground. Auricular confession they abhorred. “No Turk of 
any delicacy would ever allow his wife (particularly if he had but one) 
to hold private conference with a man on any pretext whatever.” 
When the Doctor (for the Duke seems to have been generally silent) 
insinuated that the Turks had not the same grounds to hate Pro- 
testantism, Montagu remarked that the Turks could not tolerate 
the Christian idea of the equality of women and men, nor accept the 
Christian view of an exceedingly dull heaven, where the souls of 
ordinary women were to be assembled, instead of the graceful bodies 
of Houris, who were to welcome the sons of Islam to a joyous 
paradise. 

The self-exile continued to be the observed of all curious travellers ; 
but he directed his steps at last in the direction of home, if with no 
decided resolution to return thither. ‘The cause, perhaps, is found in 
a phrase of a letter from Mrs. Delany, written in February, 1776: 
“Mr. Wortley Montagu’s wife is dead.” This was the laundress, his 
only legitimate wife, who had married him in his youthful time. Her 
husband had recently been entertaining Romney, and Romney had 
painted the portrait of his friend in Turkish costume, which bespeaks 
the talent of the artist and the sad yet manly beauty of the friend. 
The latter had been the victim of more lies and jests than any man of 
his time, and these were multiplied now, but they are not worth 
repeating. The wanderer himself was near the end of his course. 
Two months subsequent to his lawful wife’s decease he died, after a 
brief illness, at Padua. He is said to have expressed a hope that he 
should die as a good Moslem; but that he was held to have died 
in the Roman Catholic faith is best proved by the fact that he lies 
beneath a church roof in Padua, and with a Latin inscription over 
him, which describes him as “ubique civis,” and which credits him 
with nearly all the qualities that can dignify humanity. If much 
eccentricity has been ascribed to him by the world, it is because his 
acts and words gave some warrant for it. There was scarcely any 
condition in life but in some country or another he had assumed it. 
He used to boast that he had never committed a small folly ; and his 
gambling was certainly, at one time, of gigantic proportions. A 
memoir of him, published in Dublin two years after his death, 
reckoned among his boyish assumptions those of link-boy, chimney- 
Sweep, and shoe-black! The same veracious volume numbered 
among his wives, with the English laundress, a Dutch Jewess, a 
Turkish lady, a Greek girl, a Circassian damsel, and an Arabian 
maiden. Even to the English laundress he is said to have been 
married by an official of the Fleet prison. His old tutor, Forster, 
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claimed the merit of having written the work on Ancient Republics, 
but this claim, made when the author could not answer it, was uni- 
versally scouted, as was the contemptible pretender. Lady Louisa 
Stuart, referring to the various ladies who assumed a right to bear his 
name, remarks : 


“More than one lady took the title of his wife, with or without the 
pretext of a ceremony which, it is to be feared, he would not scruple to 
go through any number of times, if requisite for the accomplishment of his 
wishes. But the last person so circumstanced, and the loudest in asserting 
her claims, met him upon equal ground, having herself a husband living, 
from whom she had eloped; therefore, she at least could not complain of 
deception.” 


The above lady was the ci-devant Miss Dormer. She appeared in 
London soon after Edward Wortley Montagu’s death; and in her 
family papers it is stated that she received one hundred pounds 
annually from Coutts’s out of her alleged husband’s estate. For along 
period she resided at Nancy, and she may yet live in the recollection 
of not very old persons, English and others, who dwelt in that 
pleasant city in their youth, for the last of the wives of Wortley 
Montagu survived till January, 1821. She lived and died as 
Countess of Montagu, and her death finally closed a romance of real 
life, the unfortunate hero of which would probably have won honour- 
able fame if he had been blessed with a mother of a different 
quality. 
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Cen Minutes Late: 
A TALE WITHOUT A MORAL. 


DEDICATED TO UNPUNCTUAL PEOPLE. 





I nave always been late all my life. I began it by being ten minutes 
late for a title and fortune. In this wise it happened: my mother, 
after ten years of marriage, during which time she had not made the 
slightest attempt at presenting my father with an heir, suddenly 
announced that she had great hopes of, in time, supplying him with 
the much desired blessing. Great hopes they proved themselves to 
be; for one lovely June morning she not only conferred on my father 
one son, but being determined to do nothing by halves, ten minutes 
afterwards a second made his appearance. The eldest son was at once 
proclaimed as such, and invested with a piece of blue ribbon—which 
I should think formed a pleasing contrast to the crimson wrist it 
adorned—that no mistake as to his identity should occur, while I, not 
being expected, came off second best in honour and attention, and went 
shares in all the goods the gods had provided for my brother, i.e., his 
food, his clothes, and his cradle. Of course we were the image of 
each other, and being strongly impressed with the fact we naturally 
grew up to admire each other intensely. 

I never, however, quite forgave him for giving me the go-by in my 
entrance into life until he squared matters by outrunning me in 
another race which proved more to my advantage than the first. It 
is this adventure I am about to relate. 

First it is necessary to tell you, that through a whim of my mother’s 
we were christened by the respective names of Charles and Charle-. 
wood; my father’s name was Manners; my mother having been an 
heiress of the name of Compton, had conferred it, with herself, on my 
grateful father, whose acres before his marriage were not equal to his: 
ancestry, and whose baronetcy was bestowed upon him by an im- 
poverished monarch, who received in exchange an equivalent, and’ 
rather more, in the coin of his realm. Such being the case, the double: 
patronymic of Compton-Manners descended to the twin offspring of 
the illustrious couple afore-mentioned, and remained their undisputed’ 
possession, as my mother, after that supreme and highly-successful. 
effort of maternity, rested on her laurels, so to speak, and no other: 
child arrived to share my fortune as a younger son. I have mentioned 
that it was a whim of my mother’s to call us both by Christian names 
beginning with the same letters, and the same whim caused her to 
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increase if possible the likeness between us by dressing us exactly alike. 
Of course this occasioned endless confusion, but luckily when we 
had both attained the age of twelve years my hair grew rapidly 
darker, while my brother’s retained its rich auburn colour. This at 
once, greatly to my mother’s disgust, proclaimed a difference between 
us, though we possessed the same blue eyes, dark eyelashes, and 
regular features. 

I pass over the school-days at Harrow, a year at Christ Church, 
and, finally, as we would have it so, our first separation, my brother 
Charley getting his commission in the Guards while I contented myself 
with one in the Rifle Brigade ; and I had not been in that most edify- 
ing and steadiest.of dear old regiments for a month before I became 
fully convinced that the Guards were nowhere as compared with it, 
and not for gold untold would I have exchanged my dark green—there 
is really as much green about it as there is in a London square—for 
the gaudier trappings of the Household troops. 

When I was about two and twenty it chanced that my brother’s 
battalion of the Guards and my battalion of the Rifle Brigade were 
ordered to Montreal, we preceding the Guards by a few weeks. It 
happened to be about the time that a certain political outbreak was 
feared, and soon after our arrival at Montreal I was sent on detach- 
ment to a country town to frighten the disaffected inhabitants into 
good behaviour. This proceeding, strange to say, gave great delight 
to some of them, though I fear it was only the female portion of the 
town of Agnesville, Canada West, who hailed our advent, not only as 
@ protection, but as a break in the monotony of an otherwise decidedly 
-dull country town. 

I think it only fair to mention that I consider his Excellency was, 
for once in his life, wrong in the impression he received of the 
rebellious state of feeling at Agnesville. From my humble experi- 
ence, which I believe would be endorsed by the bulk of my brother 
officers and signed by the Colonel himself, I should say we found far 
more affection than disaffection in that hospitable town; the only 
danger we ran was from the fire of the brightest eyes I ever remember. 
This fire we returned, as in duty bound, so as to keep up the name for 
gallantry we have always borne; not, however, that we all escaped 
scot-free ; there were one or two of us, and perhaps more, who, I am 
ashamed to say, were taken prisoners after a very faint resistance, and 
who, being allowed their freedom on parol, acted very much as certain 
Continental neighbours lately did under similar circumstances. 

You must know that in those days of youth and folly, dear reader, 
I prided myself on an unexceptionable taste in beauty, and to keep up 
my supposed credit for this I went systematically to work to ascertain 
who was the belle par excellence before I fixed on any one young lady 
as my “muffin” during our stay at Agnesville. For the first week I 
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flirted generally ; the second week I began to reduce the circle of my 
acquaintance; the third found me in a state of waver between two 
beauties ; and by the end of the first month I was, figuratively speak- 
ing, on my knees before Miss Marguerite Duval, who, I had now 
quite made up my mind, was one of the most beautiful, as well as one 
of the most innocent and simple-minded, of her sex. Who could 
doubt the fact for an instant who had been permitted the felicity of 
gazing at her? When with her I felt inspired, like Montrose, 


“To make her glorious by my pen, and famous by my sword.” 


When I was away from her I felt—don’t be shocked, my sentimental 
reader—as if I had had nothing to eat for a fortnight, followed by an 
extraordinary tendency towards Villa Duval. This, I suppose, was 
sympathetical electricity. 

Let me describe her ; let me, in fact, make her glorious by my pen, 
as the substitute of a rifle, I fear, precludes the possibility of winning 
her fame by any other means. She was tall and slight—very slight. 
Now this slightness is, to my mind, almost a fault in a Canadian 
beauty, and it is in the one respect of figure that the maidens of 
England excel their Canadian sisters. Imploring your pardon for 
this digression, let me proceed with my portrait. Very slight, with a 
graceful, piquant head, crowned with quantities of silky hair massed 
in an extraordinary and mysterious way, all loops and twists and 
coils and sunshine. No; it was not dyed, and it was not bought. 
She fainted in my arms once, and though it came tumbling down in 
glorious and golden confusion it did not tumble off. These wonderful 
tresses were cut straight across the forehead 4 la Vandyke. I am 
aware that this way of arranging the hair is generally condemned as 
“bad style,” but it was not so common then as it is now, and I boldly 
say nothing can be more becoming when it forms a fair and silken 
fringe over a soft young forehead and dark pencilled eyebrows. As 
for the eyes, it is simply impossible to describe them. They were 
“everything by turns and nothing long.” Yes; they were always 
beautiful—melting, burning, laughing, loving, scorning. They were 
large, they were brown, with very large dilating irides, and they were 
guarded by a double file of lashes, long, soft, and almost black. 

As I write these words in praise of those wonderful eyes, helping 
my memory with a glance at a vignette by Notman that does them 
but scant justice, if any, the recollection of them even now will stir 
the blood in my veins, and cause my heart to beat almost as tumultu- 
ously, as if I were once more gazing into their unfathomable depths 
in the conservatory, or, to use Maggie’s own words, “the Flivtorium,” 
at Villa Duval. 

It must not be supposed that I was allowed undisputed possession 
of the first place in Miss Marguerite Duval’s affections. Had that been 
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the case, I ask myself, looking back as I do now over an intervening 
lapse of time, How long should I have valued such solitary possession ? 
And I answer after reflection, and always taking the lapse of time into 
consideration, Not an hour! I should have certainly sent in my 
resignation, which she on her side would have accepted as gracefully 
as she did everything, from bouquets to bracelets, with a faint sigh 
perhaps over the fickleness of mankind generally and soldierkind 
individually. But Miss Duval was never doomed to receive morti- 
fication at my bands; she had swarms of admirers, some of whom 
were declared lovers, and I being, as I have before stated, very young 
and very foolish and not a little vain, actually allowed myself to be 
ageravated into love with her; I really cannot describe the process 
in any other way, and the amount of excitement I went through in 
keeping my place among my rivals and my anxiety always to be first 
by her side almost cured me of my early failing. 

When the Rifle Brigade, or to use the Agnesville abbreviation, 
“the Brigade,” had been quartered there two months, it was agitated 
amongst us that a ball to our hospitable entertainers would not only 
be right and proper, but politic, in fact the only thing wanting to 
restore completely and immediately that loyal state of feeling that 
once existed in Agnesyille. We at once called a meeting to discuss 
and settle this important matter without more delay, as we were in 
fear of being recalled to headquarters immediately, now that the 
Fenian panic seemed to have abated. After the question of funds 
had been discussed and we had all declared our readiness to place our 
enormous fortunes at the disposal of the mess committee, the next 
question was mooted as to “ when?” and “ where ?” 

“When? Next week,” was the answer from one of the younger 
and more enthusiastic of the Prince Consort's Own. “Where? In 
Aylmer’s Hall, to be sure, not in this wretched rat’s-hole, they call 
a barrack.” 

The first part of this suggestion was negatived as impossible by 
the steadier members of our council, the second was taken into 
consideration and ultimately carried without a dissentient voice. 
The ball was finally fixed for that day fortnight at Aylmer’s Hall, 
a tolerably good set of public reception rooms in the heart of. the 
little town, which were used for state affairs and small entertainments, 
and called Aylmer’s Hall, after a former Canadian governor of that 
name who had passed through the town during its erection. 

It was the day before that fixed for our ball, and when my arduous 
duties were over, I drove out to Villa Duval to pay my respects to 
la belle Marguerite. It was lovely weather in early spring, and the 
delicate tender green of grass and foliage was an inexpressible relief 
after the endless wearying miles of snow we had been gazing on and 
walking over for months. The sun had already attained considerable 
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heat, and when I reached my destination I found the jalousies closed, 
the awnings spread over the balconies, and some of the inhabitants of 
the villa assembled under the sheltering colonnade, while the more 
yenturesome were returning to croquet with all the zest that a long 
interval devoted to sleighing and toboggin was likely to inspire 
them with. 

I was received with considerable enthusiasm, and a flattering 
increase of colour on Maggie’s fair cheeks as she left her game and 
came forward, mallet in hand, to greet me. I was not a little annoyed, 
however, when I discovered in a young man who was her partner at 
croquet one of my brother officers, as I had hoped I should reign 
supreme on this occasion, and did not fancy the espionage now, and 
the chaff afterwards, that would most assuredly be my lot. I therefore 
rather surlily refused Marguerite’s request that I would join their 
party on the lawn, and throwing myself lazily on a rug that was 
spread under the colonnade devoted myself to a younger sister of my 
enchantress, who, for her age, scarcely sixteen, had a very fair idea of 
flirting. Miss Eunice was kept as a rule in the background, and 
how heartily she enjoyed on this occasion being first instead of 
second, I could see by the dimples round the mouth and the quiver 
of the dark eyelashes, in spite of her efforts to look demure. My 
back was turned on the croquet party, but I could see the whole 
scene reflected panorama-like in the plate-glass of the window in front 
of me, and in spite of my acces of temper I was not a little amused 
at the evident pique which Maggie endeavoured to hide by apparent 
absorption in her game, and I was as usual irresistibly fascinated by 
her grace, and the perfect foot she displayed in the rapid movements 
entailed by the vagaries of croquet. 

Meanwhile Eunice did Ja belle ingénue to perfection, and while 
her little white fingers moved rapidly through her tatting, or some 
such pretentious work she was engaged in, her eyes and tongue were 
not slothful. 

“And you will, you promise me, won't you, Mr. Manners?” she 
said, ending with these words a torrent of vivacious nonsense about 
her first ball and her fears that I should be too grand to dance “ with 
such a stupid little thing as me, you know.” 

“Yes, you poor little Cinderella, I will do anything in the world 
you like to please you,” I replied, returning her soft glances with 
with interest and in absurdly tender tones; for I could see in my im- 
promptu looking-glass that Maggie was approaching and was probably 
within earshot. 

Eunice, to do her justice, looked a little astonished, and, I fancy, 
received an admonishing look from her sister, for she got up and went 
into the house, saying something about ordering tea, and then Maggie 
and I were left to a certain extent alone. As the house was a square 
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surrounded by a piazza, the step or two I had taken in rising had 
carried me round one corner of it, and a newly leafed and thickly 
growing Virginia creeper screened us from the rest of the party. 

There was silence for a moment, and then she said, “‘ Come and see 
the monkey.” 

Dear me! how many téte a téte visits we paid that monkey! and 
how very little attention that small representative of our former in- 
glorious but untrammelled state ever received! In that day, Mr. 
Darwin’s theory had not attained its present beautiful perfection ; had 
such been the case, what inexhaustible resource of scientific argument 
would that little animal have suggested to us. As it was, in my 
foolish and I must add insolent ignorance of the close connection 
between ourselves and that little gibbering nutcracker, I wondered 
how God, who had created so frightful a parody on man, could have 
devised so beautiful acreature as the fair woman who stood beside 
me, holding out her delicate snow-white hand to be emptied of its 
treasure of nuts by a black paw with curved nails, and hairy 
cuticle. 

Pardon this digression ; perhaps the reason of our undue partiality 
for the monkey was, that he lived in a house, suitable as to size, at the 
end of a long avenue, which house by a fortunate coincidence, and a 
lucky contrivance of art and nature, was not visible from any window 
of the villa; moreover, by keeping under the piazza for a yard or so, 
we could diverge from thence into this avenue without any one on the 
other side being the wiser. After a moment spent in laying ina 
stock of nuts for Dolly we started cautiously and rapidly on our little 
excursion. 

‘“We must not be long,” said Maggie, “for tea-will be ready 
directly, and I guess I shall be wanted.” 

“Tt may be the last time I shall ever see the monkey,” I said 
pathetically, not the least seeing how ridiculous my remark must 
sound. I have since thought how well Maggie resisted the struggle 
to laugh that must have assailed her, for she had a strong sense of 
the ridiculous. She replied, without a muscle of her face moving: 

“Captain Johnstone was telling us you expect to be recalled soon, 
but I hope it is only a false report. We should miss you all— 
really !” 

“T don’t suppose you'd care,” said I, shaking the basket of nuts so- 
energetically that two or three hopped out on to the gravel path and 
necessitated our both stooping to pick them up. If two faces did get 
close together for a second, what matter? There was only Dolly the 
monkey looking on, and he could not tell tales—luckily ! 

“T don’t suppose you'd care?” said I, repeating my question and 
trying to get a peep at the eyes that were shaded by the envious 
straw hat. 
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She did not reply; she did far better, raised those darkly fringed 
lids and gazed full at me. Was there a tear trembling on the 
lashes ? 

There surely was, and the thought intoxicated me. I caught her: 
round the waist and drawing her unresistingly towards me, began, “ My 
darling!” In another moment I should have poured my love tale into. 
her ear, when a rustling in the neighbouring bushes and a laugh 
startled me, and I had hardly time to release Marguerite when from 
behind the monkey house appeared Johnstone and la belle ingénue. 
Maggie, who had fied from my grasp like a startled fawn, had instantly 
regained her composure and began to feed poor neglected Dolly, who- 
was chattering and grinning, and trying with his paw stretched 
to its utmost length to reach the nuts, talking to him as if she had 
but one thought in life and that thought giving a monkey nuts. 

At that moment, balked as I was, I hated Eunice, Johnstone, the: 
monkey, everything but Marguerite, whom I loved with a passion which 
astonished myself. 

“T came for the keys,” said Eunice, with an aggravatingly pert 
smile and know-all-about-it sort of look. 

“And what did Captain Johnstone come for?” said Marguerite,. 
bestowing her last nut on the monkey, and speaking in the sweetest 
tones imaginable. 

“To see your charming monkey, Miss Duval,” replied Johnstone, 
smiling, “and to assist your sister in the search for the key.” 

“Hang the keys!” said I, semi-audibly. 

“Yes; but that’s just what Marguerite won’t recollect to do, though 
mamma has had a nail driven in for her and all,” said Eunice, with 
delightful simplicity. 

What the “all” was I was never fated to hear, for Marguerite made 
one effort to renew our téte-d-téte by despatching her sister to the 
house with the said keys, in great hopes that Captain Johnstone would 
think it necessary to escort her on her return journey ; but she and I 
were doomed to be disappointed, for Johnstone stuck to us perse- 
veringly from that moment until I took my leave. I only just 
managed, as I pressed her hand at parting, to whisper “Keep the first 
dance for me to-morrow night,” and even this was overheard by John- 
stone, who said : 

“He'll not be there to claim it, Miss Duval. Don’t you wait for 
him; he never was known to keep an appointment in his life ;” and 
a good deal more in the same pleasant bantering strain. It was 
enough to try the patience of a saint, and as I never pretended to be 
worthy of canonical honours, my reader, unless she or he happens to 
be blest with a super-angelic nature, may easily picture to her or him- 
self the horrible temper I was in when I mounted my dog-cart to 
return to the barracks in company with my interfering friend Captain 
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Johnstone. I had indeed almost descended to the petty revenge of 
refusing him the lift back that he had the audacity to demand, but 
the recollection that if I did so he would probably remain in my 
beloved’s company until the next car passed made me deem it more 
prudent to comply. 

Johnstone was really rather a friend of mine and a good fellow, 
‘but possessed, as I then thought, of no tact whatever. Directly we 
were off he began cheerily : 

“ What's the row, old fellow? Won't she have anything to say to 

ou?” 
wa I beg you will not make Miss Duval the subject of any foolish 
jesting,” I replied with dignity. 

He gave a whistle long and low. “Why, you don’t mean to say, 
Charlie, it’s as serious as all that? I am sorry I spoke.” 

I youchsafed no reply, but gave the mare a savage cut. My 
companion lit a cigar, and after a puff or two began: 

“ But seriously, Manners, I hope you are not caught. You are far 
too young, and the girl has nothing but her looks; these, I admit, 
are good enough to turn an older head than yours; but still you'll be 
a great fool to give up all your future to a pair of fine eyes.” 

“What the d—— can it matter to you what Ido?” I retorted, 
further incensed by the contempt expressed for my two and twenty 
years. “And I consider the expression you use with reference to 
‘being caught’ extremely offensive, in the strongest sense of the word, 
to Miss Duval, whose name I again request may not be mentioned in 
my presence.” 

“ Oh, these boys! these boys!” grumbled my adviser ; then laying 
his hand firmly on my shoulder, he said: “ Now, look here, Manners, 
you are a capital good fellow—far too good a fellow to make a fool of 
yourself and quarrel with your best friend. You are irritated just 
now, and not likely to take a favourable view of my conduct; some 
day you will thank me for the last hour’s work. I am many years 
older than you, and I have saved more than one youngster from 
marrying in haste and repenting at leisure ; and, by Jove! I'll save 
you, whether you like it or no.” 

I was provoked at his obstinacy, but his good-tempered face and 
little twinkling eyes—not unlike the monkey we had just left—upset 
my gravity, and forgetting my dignity I burst into a hearty laugh. 

“That's all right,” said my unthwartable friend ; “I see I’m for- 
given, Charlie. I wish, at the same time, I could see any signs in 
your face of taking my advice and letting the matter drop, now and 
for ever.” 

I became grave again and replied stiffly, “I am obliged to you for 
your advice, Johnstone, and I am sure you mean it kindly ; but I 
consider I am compromised and bound in honour to propose to Miss 
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Duval; and moreover, I tell you frankly that I intend to do so 
to-morrow night at the ball.” 

Now, to tell truth, until that moment I had never quite made up 
my mind to take the final step ; and as to being compromised, officers 
in the army, who are always running the blockade, so to speak, know 
a trick worth two of that. But I had recovered my temper a little, 
and with it a strong temptation had set in to defy my self-instituted 
mentor. The latter shrugged his shoulders, and merely remarking, 
“That being all settled, it is useless to discuss the subject further 
until the young lady has either accepted or rejected you,” changed 
the topic, and we talked away amicably till we reached our quarters 
in time to dress for mess. After that convivial repast was over I beat 
a retreat to my own room, as I found the mess committee had by no 
means exhausted the subject of the coming ball. ‘There had been a 
lull, and we thought that a calm had set in, and that those over- 
strained brains were going to give themselves and us a little rest ; 
but consternation had fallen upon them owing to the non-arrival of a 
large instalment of champagne expected from Montreal, and their 
plaints were long and loud; so, inwardly anathematising them and 
their liquors, I left them and sought consolation and rest in a 
large and comfortable arm-chair in my own room, and as I sank 
into its calm embraceful arms I gazed round me with a sigh of 
contentment. 

Now, from personal experience, I should say that a good dinner, a 
fair allowance of wine, a luxurious arm-chair, solitude, and a pipe, are 
to a man, however slightly in love, fuel to the flames; and if your 
experience tells you the same I need hardly say that, on this par- 
ticular evening, under these particular circumstances, my thoughts 
had a decided leaning to one subject. Should I propose to Marguerite 
Duval or no? Prudence—that too often fatal enemy to the tender 
passion—said “No.” Love contradicted her flatly and said “ Yes.” And 
Love, having the formidable allies before mentioned to strengthen his. 
cause, was on the point of gaining a victory over his stern adversary, 
when I was recalled to a sense of my present position by the opening 
of the ante-room door, from whence distasteful sounds of mirth were 
borne on the tobacco-tainted air; then, as I feared, steps approached. 
my door, which I had taken the precaution of locking. I paid no 
attention to a loud knocking, which was followed immediately by a 
Violent wrench at the handle, and “I say, old fellow!” 

“Well?” I growled surlily. 

“T say, old fellow !” 

“Well?” (still more surlily, and drawn out into a prolonged tone 
of irritation.) 

“ It's only me—Hood ; I want to speak to you.” 

Here another voice chimed in: “Oh, leave him alone—he’sa sulky 
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brute—and come and have a game of pool.” Then the speaker 
walked off, leaving Hood master of the position. 

Hood, or as we generally called him, Robin, was a great ally of 
mine and as good a fellow as ever lived; so, repenting me of my 
ungraciousness, I opened my door cautiously and admitted him. 
Though I had yielded so far, I was too sulky to offer him my favourite 
arm-chair, but let him make himself as happy as he could in an 
American rocking-chair, with his feet up on another. Next came the 
inevitable question, “ Got anything to drink ?” 

“What a bore you are!” I replied civilly, and dragging my weary 
limbs out of my chair, I produced from an oaken bureau some seltzer, 
brandy, champagne, and some old Venetian glasses, of which I was 
not a little proud. 

“Why, old fellow, you have got an attack of blue devils to-night, 
and no mistake,” said my companion, helping himself liberally to 
liquor. “T'll give you some of this delectable beverage, and you'll be 
all square in no time at all.” 

Having taken a dose of that remedy of the British sub. against all 
evils, I became more amiable, and we both began to smoke. At 
last Hood asked, as he knocked the ashes out of the top of his old 
gentleman’s expansive head, and proceeded to refill it again from 
the contents of a small sealskin tobacco-pouch, “ Any plans for to- 
morrow, Manners? I vote we get away from the busy haunts of 
men, especially committee men.” 

“No, I’ve no plans; and I perfectly agree with you that flight or 
suicide is the only course left open to us.” 

** Not going to see Mademoiselle Marguerite, eh ?” This was said 
too gravely for me to take umbrage. I glanced at him to try and 
detect chaff, but his face was as sober as a judge’s is popularly sup- 
posed to be, and wearing that peculiarly dreamy expression the 
physiognomy of man derives from the perfect enjoyment of a 
second pipe. 

“No, I was there to-day,” I said, conscious of a wretched failure 
in my attempted unconcern of tone. 

Puff, puff, from Robin, and silence for a few seconds. “I am 
going to drive out to Nethercotes,” he presently said, apparently 
regardless of my last remark. “Will you come? Let me see, do 
you know them ?” 

“T know the son, and between you and me, I think he is a bit of 
a cad.” 

“Not a bit of one, but the whole animal,” replied Hood ; “ but the 
girls are pretty, and sing like syrens. By Jove,” he added, waxing 
quite enthusiastic, “I could listen for ever to Pauline’s voice.” 

“Are these young ladies Terpsichores, as well as Euterpes?” I 
asked sententiously. 
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“What the deuce do you mean?” said Robin, who was not well 
up in his classics, not having had the advantage of a college edu- 
cation. (?) 

“Well, in plain English, are they dancers as well as musicians? 
And are they coming to our ball ?” 

“Decidedly. I have promised to dine there and escort them 
thither ; and I have an invitation for you to do the same.” 

I was about to express my approval of the arrangement, for I had 
long wished to make the Miss Fanskaws’ acquaintance, when my 
appointment with Marguerite flashed to my recollection, and I 
hesitated. 

“T should like to go with you, of all things, Robin ; but won't it 
make us late at our ball? For the Colonel expressed a hope we 
should be all there to receive our guests.” 

“Ts that your only reason for wishing to be early? But I won't 
chaff you, my dear Charlie,” replied Robin. ‘To relieve your mind, 
let me assure you you will be in ample time for the first dance. The 
Fanshaw girls have each a promising flirtation on hand, and are not 
likely to be late. So you come with me to Nethercotes; we'll drive 
out about four o'clock, and I promise you a very agreeable afternoon.” 

I consented, but not without some fears, for one well knows how 
difficult it is to start from a country house eight miles off so as to be 
in anything like time. ‘The next day, at four o'clock, found me driving 
with Robin through Mr. Fanshaw’s pretty pleasure ground, and 
approaching the large white verandah-guarded house. My friend 
was right; we had a very pleasant afternoon; the girls were large- 
eyed, large-limbed, and large-voiced, and sang to perfection. The 
dinner, also, when it arrived, was perfection ; but it was unpunctual, 
and my fears were realised when, on the ladies leaving us, I looked at 
the clock and saw the hand fast approaching nine. The ladies had to 
dress, and I saw the gentlemen of the party intended to fortify them- 
selves against the fatigues of the coming evening by a “ big drink,” and 
I reflected with the calm agony of despair, that if I were enabled to keep 
my appointment it must be bya miracle. However, I determined upon 
making an attempt, and leaning across the table, I said to Hood, “I 
must be off. ‘Will you let me order the dogcart at once ?” 
~ “Couldn’t be done, dear boy,” he said, with provoking calmness; 
“T should have to pay a doctor's bill either for your neck or my horses’ 
knees, to a dead certainty. No one but myself shall drive Semiramis ; 
She takes after her’ beautiful namesake, who, by all accounts, was a 
rum one. Besides, I have promised to take Fanshaw over, and you 
are to cavalier the ladies.” 

There was nothing more to be said, and I wisely gave up the idea 
of being in time, and trusted to the chapter of accidents. And a very 
long chapter it was. It was exactly half-past ten when we got under 
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way, and it was not by any means plain sailing after that. What 
with a jibbing horse, a broken bolt, and something wrong with Hood’s 
turn-out—he insisted on our waiting while he remedied it, it being, he 
said, so unsociable to divide parties—it was twelve o'clock before we 
reached Aylmer’s Hall, and by that time the fun was raging fast and 
furious. Of course I was bound to dance with the Miss Fanshaws 
directly we got into the ball-room, and I did so with as good a grace 
as was compatible with the fact that the whole time I was looking 
eagerly about me for Marguerite. She was nowhere to be seen. 
There were gardens at the back of the Hall, and these were lit up for 
the occasion with coloured lamps, and there were seats placed at 
intervals for the comfort of exhausted dancers. Immediately on 
obtaining my release from the second Miss Fanshaw I went off on a 
systematic search for Marguerite, and this I prosecuted with unflagging 
perseverance, but with no success, for a quarter of an hour. 

On my return to the Hall, and just as I entered an ante-room, 
almost dazzled with the full blaze of light, I saw my lost love 
approaching me ; I did not notice her partner, who immediately dis- 
appeared to get her some tea, but greeting her eagerly, and pouring 
out apologies for my non-appearance before, I solicited the honour of 
a dance. To my astonishment she received me as if she had never 
seen me before, and regretted in the orthodox young lady style her 
inability to confer on me the desired favour as she was unfortunately 
engaged for the rest of the evening. Just then her partner returned, 
bearing a cup of tea, and to my further astonishment accosted me 
with a “ Hollo! Charlie! how are you?” and there was my twin 
brother, whom I thought safe at Montreal, dressed in the Rifle Brigade 
uniform, and evidently carrying on a flirtation with my love. 

“Why, when did you come, and why thus got up?” I questioned, 
having returned his greeting with brotherly affection. 

“Too long a story to tell you now, old fellow,” he replied, and 
murmuring something about “ lost my luggage—borrowed your coat— 
rather a lark,” rushed forward to relieve Miss Duval of her emptied 
cup, and taking her upon his arm again in another minute had dis- 
appeared from the room, leaving me in a state of mind in which 
mystification, anger, and astonishment struggled for the mastery. 
Indeed, I began to fancy that the fumes of Mr. Fanshaw’s claret had 
turned my brain, and I betook myself to a distant part of the garden 
to collect my scattered senses. The fresh night air had the desired 
effect, and all became as clear as day. My brother, who was always 
up to some lark or another, and took especial delight in mystifying 
people with our extraordinary resemblance, had borrowed my uniform 
for that purpose, and had certainly succeeded with poor Marguerite. 
It was not a pleasant idea to think of the mistakes she might be guilty 
of in taking him for me. It was evidently impossible to enlighten her 
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respecting the delusion she was under, and with a laugh at so ridiculous 
a dilemma I determined to go to her parents and explain the matter to 
them. I found my little friend Eunice doing wallflower between her 
father and mother, looking rather disconsolate, and being received 
with one of her prettiest smiles, I carried her off, nothing loth, to 
dance a quadrille which was just being formed near us. As luck 
would have it, her sister and my brother were vis-d-vis, and Mar- 
guerite, when she saw us, coloured up to the roots of her hair. 
Eunice looked puzzled, and kept on glancing from one to the other. 
“That's my twin brother, Miss Eunice,” I said at last, “isn’t he 
like me ?” 

“Oh!” she exclaimed. “I never !”—her astonishment drawing forth 
her most nasal pronunciation. “ Why did you never tell us? And he 
is in the Brigade too.” 


“No, he is not; he is in the Guards; but lost his clothes and bor- 
rowed my uniform.” 

“But does Marguerite know? She takes him for you, I really do 
believe, for that gentleman met us at the door and she laughed and 
said, ‘ Punctual, I do really declare.’ ” 

“ And what did he say,” I asked, beginning to. smell a rat. 

“Oh, something smart about ‘such an inducement,’ you know,” and 
then Marguerite thanked him for her flowers, and, oh! what a 
deceiver he must be! He said, ‘ They were the best he could get.’” 

I saw it all now, and I was furious; when the dance was over, 
which I walked through like one in a dream, for I was almost motion- 
less with anger, I took Eunice for a little walk and told her what I 
suspected; then, scrawling a note to Marguerite on a piece of old 
letter, explaining the trick of which she and I had been the victims, 
I gave it to the little sister to give her. This she promised, and 
having restored her to her parents, I went off to the barracks to 
prepare a tremendous burst of wrath against my brother and his 
colleagues Johnstone and Hood, who were evidently both in the plot. 
Thad been caught in a trap, purposely prevented from proposing by 
Johnstone, purposely detained from keeping my appointment by Hood, 
and purposely personated by my brother. I need not trouble my 
readers with my note to Marguerite in detail, it was merely exposing 
the trick, and I concluded by offering her my heart, which I assured 
her had been her exclusive property for any number of weeks and 
months. 

When I woke from my troubled sleep the following morning I found 
a note awaiting me, not from Marguerite, and it was as follows : 


“ Respectep Sin,—My daughter desires me to express the deep 
Sense she has of the extreme and unmerited honour you have done 
her in offering her your hand, but she feels that with your habits of 
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unpunctuality she could never be happy with you, and though far from 
being mercenary, she feels that she is not one who could exist without 
the amenities of life, that is to say, on love alone. She confesses that 
she allowed herself to become temporarily attached to you, sir, believing 
you to be one who could bestow on her the position her beauty should 
gain for her. She finds she has been deceived, and that your brother 
is the future possessor of the title she had reason to fancy would have 
been yours. Sir, she feels sure that such being the case, you will 
resign all pretensions to her hand. I entirely indorse my daughter’s 
sentiments, and beg to subscribe myself 
“ Your obedient servant, 
“ Auronso Duvat.” 


* * * * * * 


My brother was most agreeably astonished at his hearty welcome, 
when he appeared in the course of the morning, looking, to do him 
justice, extremely like a naughty boy. I handed him the elegant 
effusion above transcribed, and on mastering its contents he laughed 
till I was fearful of the consequences. He then, by my request, told 
me the whole story—how he had received a frantic note from John- 
stone relative to my fool-hardy determination to fall into the trap laid 
for me, how he had run down to Agnesville, and he, Hood, and 
Johnstone had laid their heads together to save me. 

Knowing that I was supposed by the Duval family to be the 
eldest son and heir, they arranged that he should personate me until 
he had become sufficiently acquainted with Marguerite to find out 
which way the land lay. In the course of the evening he had 
quietly told her that I was the younger son, and that he had per- 
sonated me in order to make the acquaintance of one whose beauty 
was of world-wide renown. So well did he do this, and with such 
extraordinary tact, that "he was immediately forgiven, and Made- 
moiselle Duval turned the whole battery of her charms on him, as 
representing the elder son. She flattered herself she had succeeded 
so well that, without hesitation, she gave me my congé. I need 
hardly say it was a case of the biter bit, and that my brother 
departed and was never more seen by the lovely eyes of Ja belle 
Marguerite ; and when, after some months, I heard of the fickle 
beauty’s marriage to a rich merchant it was without a regret, and 
with devout thankfulness that my dreadful habit of unpunctuality 
had for once saved me from a terrible error, and with a conviction 
that a man may do far worse things than commit the crime of being 
TEN MINUTES LATE. 
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Srx months had passed away since the departure of Mary Stringer 
for Auckland, when, on a fine spring morning, I was startled from 
my work by the hoarse rattle of a chain in the landlocked harbour ; 
and running down to the shore found myself close to the vessel 
that had just anchored, and on her deck saw, to my intense dismay, 
the young lady in question. 

Beautiful, dangerous, reserved and cat-like as ever, she received all 
our greetings with the caimest self-possession, shook hands with 
my young friend as though he was the nearest acquaintance—an 
incident that, for some reason that I can’t quite define, gave me a 
shiver of dread—asked if there was any chance of her father 
coming down the bay that afternoon, and if not, whether any one 
would be kind enough to row her and her luggage up to the head. 
Jack was there, and would be delighted, of course—Poor Jack! 

The time that followed—the terrible catastrophe it ended in—I 
cannot yet dwell upon without almost unbearable pain, and so I shall 
describe what took place as shortly and as simply as I can. 

Three days had not passed before Mary and my young friend had 
slipt back into their former positions of tutor and pupil, while Jack 
became a more infatuated and more hopeless worshipper than ever. A 
child might have foreseen that such a state of things would bring 
mischief and sorrow to some one of the three, and I made up my mind 
at last to interfere. 

I first tried to do something through Dan, and was completely 
unsuccessful. In the first place, he looked on my young friend as the 
king who could do no wrong. Secondly, he, not without reason, 
declared that his daughter was so strong-willed and so 1eserved that 
an attempt on his part to remonstrate against anything she chose to 
do would be utterly futile. “As for Jack” said he, “I’ve got no 
patience with such as he. If the girl will have him, let him take 
her; if she won't, let him make his mind up to it like a man, 
instead of going tearin’ and bellowin’ an’ moanin’ about like a wild 
cow that’s lost her calf. I do deride at such stuff.” 

And then I tried Mary herself, and found that Dan knew his 
daughter’s character better than I expected. She was extremely 
civil, with the faintest dash of sarcasm in her civility. She utterly 
refused to be drawn intv a discussion upon the subject, thanked. me 
very coldly for the interest I had shown in her welfare; in fact, 
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somehow managed to put me in the wrong, and to make me leave 
her baffled, humiliated and angry, both with myself and every one 
else. 

And then I did what I ought to have done at first: I spoke to my 
young friend without reservation. He exasperated me at first more 
than the others had done. ‘“ What ato do about nothing!” cried he 
laughing. “Why! so far from there being any too great tenderness 
between us, I have laughed at her innate tendency to flirtation till 
she scarcely dares say good morning to me with decent civility for 
fear of my tongue!” 

Oh, the blind idiotey of the male mind! Here was the whole 
mischief laid bare to my feminine one in one sentence. If he had 
been the most accomplished voué in the world he could not have 
adopted a surer plan to break the vanity and win the heart of a vain, 
wilful, passionate, half-educated girl like Mary. 

“You silly boy,” said I impatiently, “ what do you suppose it is 
that makes her receive your scoldings humbly, while she will fly out 
at the most gentle reproof from any one else? What is it that makes 
her prefer your rudeness to any one else’s flattery ? ” 

“Love of variety I suppose,” said he doubtingly, and then held 
his tongue to think. After a while he continued, “I begin to see 
many little things in a new light, and believe you are right. What 
shall I do?” 

“Do?” cried I energetically. “Get away from the island at once, 
and don’t come back until I can get the girl sent back to her 
relations in town again ;’—and I made a mental resolve that on this 
occasion Miss Mary should find me as obstinate as herself. “My 
husband is thinking of going to Taupo, to look at a run that is 
offered for sale. You shall get instructions from him and go instead. 
When will the cutter sail ?” 

“She ought to have all her cargo on board by noon to-morrow,” 
replied he, “and I will go in her. I do believe you're the best 
hearted old woman that ever lived!”—and I ran into the house 
delighted, to mature my scheme. 

To-morrow! To-morrow! I was one day too late. 

The events that occurred before nightfall I will relate as they were 
told me by the actors concerned. 

On the very morning that this conversation with my young friend 
took place Jack had gone up to Dan’s hut, and pleaded his love to 
Mary, for the third time. She, poor girl, was herself in a fretful 
anxious state of mind, and he irritated her into dismissing him rudely 
—almost insultingly. All the wild beast in his uneducated nature 
was roused. He turned as he left her, and whispered hoarsely, “ I 
know who’s the cause of this, curse him! and if I don’t pay him for 
it”—I can’t repeat the rest of the sentence. 
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“You had better not,” replied the girl contemptuously, “ if you care 
for your own life ;” and poor Jack blundered out heedlessly into the 
bush, giddy and sick with rage. For some time he wandered about 
through the forest, trying to think, but one thought kept possession 
of his mind: “The infernal scoundrel! he has broken her heart and 
mine too, not because he cares a d—— for her, but just for amuse- 
ment. Curse him! I'll pay him for it!” and then he directed his 
steps steadily in the direction of our bay. Straight over the hills 
and across the gullies he held his way, heedless of the chattering birds 
over head, heedless of the wild pig he startled from its lair, heedless 
of the little fish that darted wildly up and down the little creeks as 
he splashed through them, heedless of everything but his determina- 
tion to find the man who had injured him, and to say and do—he 
knew not what. 

Meanwhile my young friend, as soon as our conversation was over, 
had shouldered sack, a pick and a spade, and had marched off to a 
place about half a mile up the harbour, where he had discovered a 
splendid mine of awri-gum, with the intention of digging up as 
much of it as he could, and taking it up with him to Auckland for 
sale, intending thereby to realise a couple of sovereigns; and having 
discovered the stick by which he had marked the spot he worked 
away till he had got as much as the sack would hold, and strolled to 
the edge of the cliff hard by, where he sat down to smoke his pipe 
and rest his aching back. It was a favorite spot of his—a network 
of branches over head, another below his feet growing out of the face 
of the cliff. Peering through the latter you could see the still water © 
about thirty feet below, and in it generally a gigantic stingaree, 
lazily coasting around the black rocks. And as he lay there in 
peaceful solitude he subjected himself to a severe cross-examination 
about his behaviour to Mary. The more he examined it the worse 
he found it. He had been culpably thoughtless and thoughtlessly 
selfish. What possible right could he have had to dissect her mind 
as he would the body of a dead rat? What business was it of his 
to try and work her intellect up to a higher level than that of the 
people she belonged to? Had he done it for a good motive? Well, 
he had, partly. He had seen that unless her energies were directed 
to higher things they would devote themselves to low ones—that 
without education she promised fair to become a thoroughly mis- 
chievous dangerous woman, but his chief reason for doing it had been 
the interest and amusement the task brought him. He came to the 
— that he had been a vain, meddlesome, selfish, thoughtless 

00. 

But I would beg those who read this, however much inclined they 
may be to agree with the poor boy’s comments on his own conduct, 
not to judge him too hardly. Let them ask themselves how many 
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young men they know who could withstand the subtle flattery 
conveyed in a beautiful fascinating wilful girl being soft, to them and 
them only, obedient to their will and tonone other. How many they 
know honourable enough never to use their influence for the slightest 
mischievous purpose ?—honourable enough to cast that influence 
away without hesitation the moment they found the secret of its 
spell—above all, honourable and simple enough to be ashamed of 
having gained such influence, instead of triumphing in their power ? 
Cast loose upon the world at the age of sixteen by an enraged 
Tractarian father, it is not to be wondered at that his life had been a 
wild and venturous though never a vicious one; and as he lay in the 
long grass and turned over his late conduct in his mind, he could not 
help being half amused at the serious way in which he was regarding 
what a year or so ago he would have called an unfortunate accident. 
He supposed that the pure solitude of his life had restored the 
sensitive innocence of his nursery days. Perhaps it had. Should he 
marry her? ‘The fact of her being the daughter of a runaway 
sailor and a savage did not make much odds in the land he had 
resolved to stay in. But could he love her? Yes! in a kind of 
way he did already, but not as a young man should love the woman 
he marries. , He loved her as he loved his pet dog; he could not look 
on her as a being to be respectfully and ecstatically worshipped. If 
he were ten years older, and had a little more romance kicked out him, 
it might do, but now—the best thing he could do for all parties was 
to vanish. 

And as he came to this wise conclusion he heard the breaking of a 
stick, and turning himself on his elbow, found himself face to face with 
Jack. The two kept silence; Jack glaring at his foe with a kind of 
stony fury, the other noting the expression of his face with an honest 
pang of shame and remorse. There was no sound but the measured 
panting of Jack’s lungs. Hop! pit! pat! A fearless little bird 
settled on the ground between them, picked up the fragment of a 
twig, and darted away; in the branches overhead a judicial-looking 
caw-caw established himself comfortably to watch the proceedings. 
At last Jack cast his eyes down sullenly, and spoke: 

“ Master Charles, I’ve got an account to settle with you.” 

“Well, out with it,’ was the reply. 

Jack’s lips moved painfully and noiselessly for a few seconds: then 
thickly and slowly came, “ Do you intend marryin’ Mary Stringer?” 
and he held his breath, waiting for the reply. 

“It’s not your business, Jack ; but I'll answer your question. No.” 

“Then,” burst out the poor fellow, “you are an infernal scoundrel, 
and I'll thrash you within an inch of your —— life. Get on to your 
feet, you coward !” 

My young friend never stirred. 
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“(Calling me a coward,” he said quietly, “is nonsense. You don’t 
believe it yourself. We've got all the afternoon to fight in, if fight 
we must ; for the present, just listen tome. You know I never tell 
lies; and 1 declare to you on my honour that I have never intention- 
ally tried to stand between you and Mary, and have never in any way 
made love to her in my life.” 

It was a curious proof of the respect in which he was held that 
Jack, though naturally incapable of understanding the kind of friend- 
ship his rival felt towards the girl, though perfectly mad with fury, 
believed what he said unhesitatingly. 

“Qh, no!” cried he, distorting his features into a hideous sneer. 
“You would’nt go to make love to her. You would’nt bemean yourself 
by doing nothin’ so low and debasin’ as that. But it’s high old fun 
for you to go and turn the girl’s head by filling it with a lot of 
rubbish, till she looks on all her old friends as the dirt beneath her 
feet. If the girl’s fool enough to fall in love with you, that’s her 
fault, in course; and if a poor devil like me breaks his heart about 
it, that’s another unfortinit accident. You ain't done nothin’ wrong 
in your little amusement!” And Jack laughed a short convulsive 
laugh, terrible to hear. 

There was a leaven of truth in his sneer that went home to my 
young friend’s heart, and he resolved to make another attempt at 
pacification. 

“Look here, Jack. If what you have said is true I am very sorry. 
I am going to leave the island to-morrow, and shan’t come back till 
Mary is gone or married.” 

“So you mean sneakin’ off now, do you?” retorted Jack. “I’m 
d——d if you leave the island, or this spot either, before I’ve left my 
marks on you. Get up and fight—curse you! or I'll kick you up.” 

“All right,” replied my young friend, getting up and preparing to 
fight, with that peculiar absence of anything like malice so charac- 
teristic of Englishmen; “I’m ready.” 

As far as strength and weight went there was not much to choose 
between them, but in temper and skill they were no match at all. 
Jack pushed in desperately to fight at close quarters, but he never had 
the slightest chance. At last, half stunned with blows that might 
have killed a weaker man, he charged furiously at his antagonist, who 
quietly waited for him, sprang lightly on one side, and putting his 
foot on a loose stone as he hit out, lost his balance, and crashing 
through the branches, fell with a dull thud on the rocks below. 

For an instant Jack stood thunderstruck. And in that instant all 
the wrath and jealousy died out of his heart, and he thought of the 
man with the respect and love of the old days, before Mary came back 
from school. He peered down through the bushes, and saw the body 
lying motionless, half in half out of the water. 
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“Master Charles!” said he, hardly daring somehow to speak above 
his breath. 

“Tt’s no use your scrambling down here, Jack,” answered a quiet 
voice. ‘Go round to the house bay and get a boat. Quick! for the 
tide’s rising “and I can’t move.” 

There was no need to hurry poor Jack. In half an hour he had 
brought him home, and was running to our house for help. I sought 
the poor boy’s cottage at once, with what anxiety and grief I need 
not say. No doctor could be fetched for two or three days; but it 
needed no doctor to tell us that the case was hopeless, for his back 
was broken. All he told us was that he had put his foot on a loose 
stone and fallen down the cliff; but Jack, in his sorrow and remorse, 
blurted out the true story at once. At last he said: 

“If somebody must go for a doctor it had better be Jack. He can 
take the small life-boat, and sail at once. Yes, you must go, Jack, or 
there will be mischief between you and Dan. Don’t blame yourself 
about this unlucky business, old fellow; it was all an accident, and I 
hope you forgive me for the trouble I have brought you. Good-bye.” 

And Jack took the proffered hand, and stared blankly at the 
smiling face, said “I wish I was dead!” and walked quietly out of the 
room. 

Dan and Mary, as soon as they heard of what had occurred, took 
up their quarters at his cottage, and two kinder gentler nurses the 
poor boy could not have had. 

In three days the doctor arrived—“ the first of the vultures” as poor 
Charlie remarked, with one of his old quaint moues. They had a 
long talk together; and going into the room, I found, to my astonish- 
ment, the doctor doubled up with laughter in a chair by the bedside. 
On leaving it with me, his face saddened suddenly. 

“What a pity! what a pity!” said the good old man, with real 
feeling. “One of the finest and pleasantest young fellows, both in 
mind or body, I ever met! How long will he live, madam? Upon my 
word, I can’t tell you exactly; he may linger on for days, weeks, or 
perhaps even months. I wish I could do anything for him; but he 
has done with this world, poor boy.” 

And I grieved silently and bitterly, for I loved him as my own son. 
He had fallen amongst us homeless, friendless and lonely ; and it is 
little wonder that all of us, but I more than all, learnt to love a 
character so gentle, so earnest, so clever, and yet so true. And sol 
felt my heart go out towards one who loved him even better than I— 
Mary Stringer. There was something terrible in her stoical fortitude. 
No tear was ever seen in her eyes, no tremor heard in her voice ; 
the only signs she gave of a great grief were silence and immobility 
of countenance. Day after day she sat by the sick man’s bed, with 
her head and her hands always ready to attend to his wants, keeping 
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every one at a distance by her impenetrable reserve. I used to 
watch that pale motionless face for hour after hour, until I felt a 
terrified longing to see it as it looked alone; and one day this came 
to pass. 

Being an artist in a humble way, I had acquired a habit, rather 
mechanical perhaps, if the truth were told, of noting the shape, 
colouring, and general effects of any scene before me, and it was one of 
the poor boy’s whims after his fatal accident that I should go up every 
morning to Farewell Point, and come down and tell him what I had 
seen; and I went up there for another reason of my own, to have 
a quiet cry on the spot where all our pleasant talks had taken place, 
like a silly old woman that I was. Those who fancy that sentimental 
folly is confined to, or is even peculiar to, the young, know very little 
of human nature. 

One warm bright morning I wended my way up to the Point with 
this rational purpose. The sun had not long been up, and had 
scarcely finished unveiling the calm oily-looking sea from its night 
mist shroud ; the dew was still dropping from the bright fresh-looking 
leaves into the thirsty volcanic soil, and an obstinate more-pork was 
still declaring, in the teeth of all evidence, that the day had not yet 
commenced, when I gained the summit of the narrow ridge, and 
there, lying at full length on her face, amongst the luxuriant wild 
flowers, motionless, except with the convulsive twitching of her fingers, 
lay—Mary! Frightened, but still more interested, I approached her, 
but she neither heard nor saw. “Mary!” said I gently ; and then she 
started up, with a face that shocked me—haggard, wild, despairing, 
and above all, defiant. 

“T have been a little upset,” said she slowly, “ but it will pass 
away directly ;” and whilst she spoke the human face seemed to 
transform itself into marble, as by sheer strength of will she 
veiled her features once more in their usual blank impenetrable calm. 

“T don’t want it to pass away like that!” cried I impulsively, 
seating myself beside her and drawing her close to me, without 
noticing whether she was angry or not. ‘My poor child, you will 
kill yourself, or go mad, if you let your sorrow eat into your heart as 
you do now. Can’t you speak out, even to an old woman like me, who 
loves him, in a different way, almost as much as you do?” 

My words seemed to soften her, but not in the way they would have 
softened an ordinary girl. She did not ery; she only said, “I can’t 
talk,” with a mind of hopeless bewildered misery, and laying her head 
on my shoulder closed her eyes wearily and was still. And then, after 
a minute had passed, she raised herself suddenly, scanned my sorrow- 
ful face with a wild eager scrutiny, pressed two or three fierce” 
passionate kisses on my lips, and rising to her feet, wended her way, 
erect and alone, down towards the cottage. 
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And this was the beginning of a friendship—or, rather an affection, 
for friendship implies some sympathy in character, thought, or 
opinion—that will last, I firmly believe, till one of us has found rest 
in death. 

A few days after this, as I was strolling towards the cottage with a 
bouquet of wild flowers, 1 noticed a strange boat hauled up on the 
beach, and on inquiry learnt that it belonged to the Rev. James 
Brown, of Mahurangi, who was indoors attending to my unfortunate 
young friend’s soul at the very moment. Directly afterwards I met 
him returning to his boat. 

My young friend used laughingly to declare that there were only 
two breeds of missionary : the lean, brown, dry ones, and the fat, white, 
damp ones; the Rey. James Brown was of the latter strain. He 
answered my “ Good morning” by an incoherent exclamation, and went 
his way gasping, and panting, like a wheezy pet spaniel that has 
just received its first lesson in swimming from some mischievous boy. 
The simile proved to be not inapt. 

As I entered my young friend’s room I perceived, by the half vexed 
half amused smile on his face, that there had been a passage of arms. 
“The second of the vultures,” said he, “has come and gone, having 
received the dying donkey’s last kick. I groaned in spirit when he 
was announced, for I knew what was coming. He sat himself down by 
my bed with a kind of gentle moan, and an unctuous leer on his face, 
intended, I believe, to express a holy pity, that almost tempted me to 
ask Mary to box his ears. He informed me that he had come to offer 
me the spiritual consolation of which I stood so much in need. I tried 
to save him by telling him that our opinions were probably so widely 
different on such matters that no good could come of our discussing 
them. But the self-satisfied well-meaning idiot wouldn’t be saved. 
He said that he had heard of the infidelity of my opinions, but it was 
not too late for me to leave the paths of error and to return to Divine 
truth. I told him to remember that from my point of view I was not 
in error, and moreover could say with an honest conscience that I had 
sought Divine truth sedulously all my life. He asked me, with 
pompous dignity, whether he was to understand that I wilfully 
declined the light that had been graciously revealed. 

«« Which particular one of the countless so-called ‘ revelations’ in 
the world do you refer to?’ said I. 

«‘ «The true one,’ said he. 

“ «They all call themselves the true one,’ replied I mercilessly. 

“ «Young man,’ said he, ‘you know very well which one I mean; 
you are trifling with me.’ 

“ «Not the least,’ replied I. ‘I merely asked you the question 
to explain to you that the answer you shall hear directly applies to all 
of them, and not any one in particular ;’ and then I impaled the poor 
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creature on the horns of that terrible humiliating truth that all the 
world so persistently shuts its eyes to: “As no man can possibly 
have a prior knowledge of God to enable him to know what God and 
his thoughts are, no man has a right to say that he is certain that any 
book, or opinion, or command, or theory, is absolutely God’s truth ; 
whence it follows that the truth or untruth of all opinions on super- 
natural things is a mere question of human judgment and belief; and 
as no man has a prior knowledge of God to justify him in transform- 
ing ‘I believe’ into ‘I know this is Divine Truth, it follows that you, 
whether you be a Christian, a Moslem, a Hindoo, a Buddhist, a Parsee, 
or a Fetish-worshipper, have no right whatever to assume that I am 
wilfully declining Divine truth when I happen to disagree with you 
about the unknowable.” 

“The scene that ensued is not easy to describe. He ranted, de- 
claimed, tried to beg the question in every possible way, but I held 
his mental nose down to the unpalatable truth persistently, adminis- 
tering doses of it in fresh forms whenever he had a lucid interval, till 
he utterly lost his temper, likened me to an impenitent thief, told me 
the world I was about to go to (which would have been interesting, 
had the information been reliable), told me what God’s opinions on 
my way of thinking were (which information had the same defect), 
and continued with volleys of contradictions and blasphemies till 
he had made me nearly sick and himself breathless). When he had 
recovered himself he asked me whether I felt no fear about my future 
life. I replied, that as I trusted God implicitly I did not. He stared 
blankly at hearing this, for the fact was, that like many another priest 
who raves fiercely and continuously from the pulpit against what he calls 
scepticism, rationalism, or freethinking, he was entirely ignorant 
of what it really is. I explained to him that men who have not the 
comforts of what is called revealed light are driven to trust God 
wholly and blindly ; those who find it impossible to do this rush back 
into some dogmatic creed. But he did not choose to listen to this. 
He had found that he was a better hand at declamation than argument, 
and utterly ignoring, with the stern disingenuousness of a polemical 
theologian, all that had been proved five minutes before, rushed 
vehemently into the usual attacks upon scepticism, reviling its vain 
confidence in human reason, its conceit, &c. 

“T was getting venomous. ‘The less you say about conceit,’ cried 
I, ‘the better, considering that the sole difference between us lies in 
the fact that you consider your human judgment capable of deciding 
absolutely what theories and impressions are Divine and what are not, 
while I hold that all such things are beyond the reach of the human 
intellect. And I do wish that when you religious people of all creeds 
are abusing the unorthodox, the freethinkers—in short, every one who 
disagrees with you—you would remember that the men you respect 
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most, the founders of your creeds, were all unorthodox, and to a 
greater or lesser extent freethinkers.’* 

“ At this awful speech he looked as if, like Mrs. Raddles in ‘ Pick- 
wick, he hoped he mightn’t be tempted to forget his sex and strike 
me; and whilst he stood facing me, opening and shutting his mouth 
in silence, like some ingenious machine for cutting string, he was seized 
upon by Mary, and firmly conducted out of the room on the ground 
that I wasn’t to be bothered.” 

He made one forget continually that his end was so near ; for, living, 
his spirit had been so thoughtful and earnest that it could scarcely 
become more so as death approached, while his old love of humour 
remained the same as ever. 

“ After all,” said he, after a long pause, “it was very kind of him 
to come all this way to try and do me good. I almost wish I had 
allowed him to think he had converted me. It would have made the 
worthy creature a proud and happy man, while I—I should have been 
immortalised in ten thousand tracts. Just think of my humble self 
contributing to the edification of any number of old ladies, not to 
speak of their cats.” 

“T don’t like to hear you speak like that,” said I. 

“Tam very sorry,” replied he ; “ but that well-meaning ass’s blunders 
reminded me bitterly how utterly I had wasted my life and its oppor- 
tunities. I had a noble cause before me, and neglected it, because I 
thought I might do more harm than good; but I begin to see now 
that I was mistaken.” 

“Do you mean to say,” cried I astonished, “that after all you have 
told me you have come to the conclusion that it was your duty to have 
set up a pulpit, and to have tried to instill your religion into the 
world in general ?” 

“ Certainly not,” replied he. “I am no mad conceited enthusiast, 
who fancies that his panacea is going to put the whole world straight, 
without comparing it calmly and closely with what they already 
possess, and judging which is likely to suit them best on the whole. 
My creed is not narrow, exclusive, or conceited enough to be a pro- 
selytising one, whether it is likely to do good or the reverse. Looking 
as I do on all creeds as Divine instruments for the improvement of 
humanity, I am not likely to try and force down men’s throats what 


* Freethinking does not necessarily lead to Rationalism; for what is 
meant usually by that term is the offspring of our increased scientific 
knowledge. But a certain amount of free thought, however distorted, has 
been the cause of every.new religion, and each at its birth claims to be 
more rational, that is to say, more in accordance with man’s impressions of 
all around him, than its predecessor. And in judging this theory, please 
remember that at the time most of the religions now holding sway in the 
world were instituted, miracles and such like were looked upon as being no 
more irrational and improbable than a thunderstorm. 
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is after all only my idea of more perfect truth, unless I am sure it 
would tend to make men better and happier; and you know that for 
several reasons I am pretty sure that it would not. Because I have 
had corns and have been forced to give up shoes, shall I try to force 
all mankind to dé the same, whether they have cornsor not? I may, 
with many others, believe that a time will come when such things 
will be found unnecessary ; but the time is not come, as any one who 
chooses to study human thought and character may plainly see. 

“Tf I preached a sermon to a mixed assemblage of all classes, religions 
and characters, it would be something of this kind: ‘ You who think 
and you who are frivolous, you whose time and thoughts are devoted to 
your business in life and you who are idle, you who are educated and 
you who are not, are met here to-day to hear me speak about my 
religious creed. I cannot teach it to you, and unless it is already born 
in your minds I doubt if I can even put you in the way of learning 
it; but I will try. You will have to devote many years to its study. 
Begin by travelling until your preconceived ideas about everything 
are thoroughly shaken. ‘Try to learn meanwhile, at least, the general 
philosophical truths of science; examine carefully into the creeds of 
the various races you visit, and compare them with strict impartiality 
with the one you were brought up in; read a few books on every side 
of the religious question (if you have any brains it don’t matter which), 
but above all observe and think ; make the quest of truth your sole 
object, and shrink from no conclusions your reason may lead you to; 
argue on religion with "any one who is fool enough to let you, for it 
is ‘seldom that one man’s mind clashes with another's without evoly- 
ing some spark of new light, and argument makes a man think keenly 
and explodes fallacies. After a steady course of this kind, together 
with a mixture of solitude and contemplation of nature and men’s 
minds, you will find your early prejudices considerably weakened ; and 
to put a finishing touch to them, study such books as ‘ Aids to Faith’ 
and any sermons about freethinking you can get hold of. About 
this period, if you have not had time and opportunity to become a 
monomaniac, if you have only read and not thought out things for 
yourself, if an earnest desire to learn a little of God’s greatness is not 
rooted in your character, you will lapse into reckless despair, sceptical 
indifference, or violent superstition. If you are really in earnest you 
will tide over this time, but the more earnest you are the more miser- 
able you will be. Keep on working at the philosophy of science, 
always remembering that you get nothing from reading without the 
help of reflection, and that it is the work of your own mind, not that 
of others, you must depend on. And then perhaps you may arrive at 
the glorious end that I am honestly proud of ; that is to say, you will 
have lost all those comforting helpful dogmas of your old creed that 


it caused you such misery to leave, you will have gained (if you have 
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escaped shipwreck) a higher, broader idea of Divinity and the uni- 
verse, and your code of right and wrong will be pretty nearly the same 
as that you professed before, without the comforting feeling that you 
used to have, that it represented God’s own ideas upon the subject. 
Now all you who came here to-day, not because you were dissatisfied 
with the form of belief you profess, but simply because you were 
curious to hear some new thing, don’t you think you may as well go 
home again and stick to your old religions, which are more likely to 
keep you decent than any I can give you the key to? Are you pre- 
pared to devote all this time and trouble to the study of a religion 
which will teach you very little that is new practically, and which, as 
you are pretty well contented as you are, you can’t really want? I 
have neither the wish nor the power to convert you; but if in the 
crowd here present there are any earnest sceptics—men who are 
unable to reconcile their creed with their consciences, I, and others 
far wiser and cleverer than I, will do our best to help them to work 
out their own salvation. I shall not attempt to destroy or supplant 
any portion of your various creeds except those dogmas which pro- 
duce intolerance. On that subject I will preach through my whole 
life’ And so ends my imaginary sermon. 

“ And now you will guess what my purpose in life should have been : 
to do what little I could towards helping those floundering in the sea 
of thought like myself; and, as far as the world in general is con- 
cerned, to contribute my mite towards the suppression of intolerance 
in all creeds. 

“The only way in which this can ever be done is by teaching man- 
kind the mental foundations on which their belief is founded, and 
forcing them to see what the things they abuse really are. For as 
surely as conceit is the mother of intolerance, ignorance is the father. 
All the misery, the bitterness, the sorrow, the loneliness produced in 
so many families that I know by religious difference, have their real 
root in ignorance. For instance, a religious family look upon a 
sceptic amongst them as something wicked and horrible, simply 
because they don’t know the mental grounds of their own belief or 
the nature of his. Every Sunday, in many a pulpit, an imaginary 
freethinker—a distorted, foolish, lying caricature—is stuck up, and of 
course triumphantly knocked down again, with the whole question 
begged; while we sceptics, fools that we are, smile at the preacher's 
ignorance or growl at his disingenuousness, seldom reflecting that the 
promulgation of such misstatements and slanders is the cause of the 
bitter loneliness of our lives. Unless we speak out plainly and 
fairly, how is this mass of lying and misconception to be cleared 
away ? 

cl tell you that if I could have persuaded half a dozen religious men 
that scepticism is born, not out of conceit in human judgment, but the 
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reverse: not out of indifference, but earnestness—not out of irrever- 
ence, but reverence for God—that far from being a vain glorification 
of the human intellect, it claimed a narrower limit for its powers; if 
I could have shown them the real grounds on which it differed from 
religion—convinced them that the responsibility of what we believe or 
disbelieve must rest upon our private human judgment, and that 
therefore we should look upon differences in religion merely as differ- 
ences in opinion and fallacies of thought—I should feel that I had 
done my duty in my generation. The only way men can become 
tolerant is by learning the roots, first of their own opinions, then of 
those that disagree.” 

“But haven’t you always told me,” said I, “that what you called 
‘intolerance,’ ‘ exclusiveness,’ ‘narrowness,’ ‘conceit,’ in religious 
thought, had a power for good over men’s actions that seemed to 
balance its evils ?” 

“Tt is a great problem,” replied he slowly. “Complete intolerance 
means fanatical persecution ; complete tolerance (utterly impossible 
to men as they are) would mean indifference. We must strike a 
medium as well as we can—a medium that will change perpetually as 
men change. Intolerance produced by a narrow exclusive view of 
Divine favours seemed, to the best of my knowledge, to be intrinsically 
wrong, and my scruples in attacking it were very absurd ; something 
like a child hesitating to pull off a piece of bark from a tree for fear it 
should bring the tree down with a crash. I begin to think that with- 
out knowing it I have been a conceited fool. I can only say that I 
acted according to my lights. 

“ But even if I could not have rid myself of the habit of looking at 
everything from both sides of the hedge, I should have made public 
my very hesitation and its reasons. For there is a kind of good, but 
utterly illogical, tolerance gaining ground amongst mankind, the roots 
of which require to be exposed, by showing the principles, the virtues, 
and the vices of both tolerance and intolerance. It is a confused 
feeling, more of the heart than the head, amongst those who uncon- 
sciously drop out of sight the exclusive and damnatory tenets of their 
creeds. And unless this movement is looked fairly in the face, unless 
religious tenets about God are made to keep pace with the development 
of the human mind, there will come a time (I have seen signs of it 
already) when a great mass of men will be startled to find themselves 
positive disbelievers in the actual meaning of the dogmas they profess, 
and will rush into infidelity, not because they are fit to accept a 
natural religion void of dogma and superstition, but because they have 
outgrown some of the articles of their creeds. The consequence of 
this anarchy of thought will be to purify religions, but the process 


will be dreadful—violent alternations between reckless atheism and 
frantic superstition.” 
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“T don’t quite see,” said I, after a long pause, “ how you can recon- 
cile the two purposes, of obtaining toleration by showing what scepticism 
really is and of trying to give help and sympathy to sceptics, with your 
determination not to preach your own religion.” 

“Tt all depends upon what you mean by preaching,” replied he. 
“You would not suspect a man who wrote an article in the ‘ Quarterly,’ 
showing fairly what Mohammedanism was, and how it differed from 
Christianity, of trying to convert people to the faith of Mohammed. 
What J understand by preaching a religion is trying by every possible 
means to convert people from their faith to yours, trying to show your 
faith in the most attractive light and to hide its practical deficiencies. 
If you will think over our various conversations, you will not accuse 
me of that. Besides, this scepticism has (at any rate apparently) none 
of the comforts for which men value their religions. It has no attrac- 
tion whatever, but the reverse. And men who have a religion that 
contents them, may be converted to another faith by their feelings 
and inclinations, but never by simple reason, to a way of thinking 
whose sole glory is a painful humble uncertainty on subjects they 
could scarcely bear to doubt upon for a moment. I am past the folly 
of thinking that I either would or could influence such men towards 
anything except a little wider toleration. 

“ But to those who are not content—those who, either from the 
greater earnestness, originality, or sensitiveness of their minds, or from 
having the sleep of early prejudice destroyed by various causes, feel 
the vivid common-sense reality of many things which to others convey 
no startling meaning—those to whom many of the doctrines of the 
creed they were brought up in seem perpetual offences against God 
and their conscience, | would ery: Work out your own salvation! I 
honestly believe it is their best path; for if they do not cast the 
offending dogmas away and seek truth by honest fearless thought, 
they either benumb themselves into a terrible indifference, or, having 
forced themselves to believe in the tenets that caused them such 
misery, they produce a ghastly caricature of their creed, with all its 
worst points fanatically exaggerated, which shocks and astonishes their 
fellow-believers, who have not experienced the phases of mind they 
have passed through. 

“You will say that the experiment is a dangerous one. I will not 
deny it. The man accustomed to support life on stimulants and nar- 
cotics may find a sudden change to a simple diet unpleasant, perhaps 
fatal. But it saves them at least from the terrible spirit death, or 
the no less terrible distortion of mind, that I have just spoken of. And 
I think the danger is somewhat overdrawn. The man whose faith in 
the religion of his birth is shaken only by the love of truth and rever- 


ence for God, is not likely to rush despairingly to lower things in his 
search for a haven.” 
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“Yes,” continued he dreamily, “there 7s a haven, once we have 
passed through the bitter ordeal of finding some knowledge beyond 
our reach that we had been taught to think so near. 

“Tf we can find peace for our consciences in no dogmatic creed 
we have God left to us, with all His universe, as the book to teach 
us a little of His ways. Every new discovery in science adds to our 
feeling of His omnipresent wonder, and places another stone in the 
walls of a temple of pure Monotheism. 

“Tt was not always thus, and we should be thankful that we live 
as late as we do. There was a time when a man who, even from 
a spirit of reverence, doubted the religion of his day, had no refuge 
for his soul to flee to. Nature could then give him but little help; 
the foolish doctrine of entities was then in existence, and the false 
charge of Atheism, levelled to this day against free thought and 
infidelity, was then true. But science has done and is doing the 
great work. Stretching out its researches in all directions, showing 
the inscrutable mystery of all things, small and great, it is teaching 
us a universal God, unconfined within the pale of any human creed, 
and forcing us to believe in Him and trust Him. 

“The old blank hopelessness of the earnest sceptic is passing away. 
When his faith in the theory he has been brought up in has 
broken down, he does not feel that God has gone with it. All around 
him testifies to Him, and he has now a power of realising the great- 
ness and the marvel of His works, and of learning from that realisation 
an implicit trust in Him, that in a past age could scarcely have been 
more than a misty dream. Out of a bitter lesson of humility come 
first trust, and then peace.” 

He seemed exhausted and inclined to sleep, so I left him and went 
home. 

Three days afterwards, as I was returning from my usual pilgrimage 
to Farewell Point, I met Dan seeking me, with his message written 
in his face. “It is coming,” whispered he; and I followed him in 
silence to the cottage. 

As I entered the room I saw Mary kneeling by the bedside, with 
her face buried in the pillow. I bent over the dying boy and kissed 
him, for I could not speak. He took my hand and laid it gently on 
Mary’s head. She looked up, and he, touching her forehead with his 


lips, settled his face in the pillow, like a weary child falling asleep, 
and was still. 


* * * * * * 
“What is the object,” may be asked, “of giving this eccentric 
young man’s thoughts and opinions? Who can be any the better for 
reading them ?” 
In the first place, let me say that this eccentric boy’s mind is a type 
of a class among the most earnest and thoughtful young men of the 
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day—far more common than is usually supposed, because, for obvious 
reasons, they keep their opinions secret from all but their fellow- 
sufferers. 

My first object is, by showing what a sceptic really is when stripped 
of the slanders constantly hurled against him, to plead to society in 
general for a little more fairness and toleration towards him; for 
though the strength and purity of my young friend’s individual 
character held him up, I know of many of his way of thinking who 
have been driven into morbid vanity, indifference, and despair, entirely 
by the narrow ignorant want of charity of the people about them. 
I almost doubt sometimes whether the good people of this world 
have not ruined as many souls as the wicked ! 

But I have another object: to teach (if possible) a lesson by 
example to young freethinkers themselves. For there is another class 
of earnest sceptics far more noisy, if not more numerous, I grieve to 
say, than that represented by my young friend, who, though bearing a 
general likeness to him in their general method of thought, are widely 
different from him in several very important particulars. On entering 
manhood, their second birth, their period of Sturm und Drang, as my 
poor boy used to call it, comes suddenly upon them. They become 
positively intoxicated all at once by the superb logic of the philosophical 
writers of the day ; and their conversion is generally extreme, because it 
is sudden—shallow, because it has been developed more by quick exter- 
nal than gradual internal means. In religion and politics they are 
equally radical; they are as bigoted as the opponents they hate and 
despise most, for they cannot acknowledge the good worked by any 
belief but their own. Both in religion and politics they would 
destroy, if they had the power, everything that does not fit itself to 
their ideas, without reflecting whether it does most harm or most 
good, or whether they have anything equally serviceable to replace it ; 
and they will boldly defend this line of conduct by saying, “It is 
not our business to calculate about the utility of anything: the 
question is one of right or wrong. Has not the greatest thinker of 
our day proved conclusively that we should be guided only by what 
is right according to first principles, because no man can have a sufli- 
cient knowledge of other minds to justify him in neglecting abstract 
right for what he considers utility? Read ‘Social Statics,’ &c., 
and they will teach you the ¢ruth, dear Mrs. ——, as they have 
done me.” Oh, pot and kettle! pot and kettle! as my young friend 
would have said. Both these young fanatics, and often the idols 
they worship, seem to forget entirely that men disagree as utterly 
about the rectitude as they do about the utility of all things—reli- 
gious, political, and social; and moreover, that no two of their 
idolised philosophers, starting from the same first principle, arrive on 
the whole at the same conclusions. To my young friend’s serious 
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question, “Supposing that all the superstitions, the false claims to 
Divine knowledge, which exist now, could be abolished, what could 
you put in their places which would have an equal power for good 
over the actions of mankind? They have only the fanatical argu- 
ment above quoted to answer with ; a sophism which, a little carica- 
tured, seems to be “ You are utterly to discard your fallible knowledge 
of what is likely to do good, and to look on your opinion of what is 
abstract truth as infallible.” The fact is, that this school manage, 
like their religious opponents, though in a different way, to look 
upon abstract truth and utility as identical, which, when men are 
perfected, they no doubt will be. To explain. The religious man 
says, “See how useful this dogma is in improving mankind ; therefore 
it must be true.” The other says, “See how incontestably true this 
conclusion is; therefore it must have a power for good over men’s 
minds.” My young friend would have said, “Both inferences are 
equally unjustifiable. Men being perfect, it is possible that absolute 
truth and what is best for them may be identical; but men being 
imperfect, an opinion may be too much before the age to be beneficial 
if spread, just as we see many opinions once useful now behind it; 
so, until we near the goal of perfection, we must remember that 
absolute truth and utility cannot be identical, and that moreover, we 
have no right to claim a knowledge of what absolute truth is. The 
essence, the glory, of the sceptic’s creed, should be, the humility that 
is born of doubt—the doubt that is born of a broad wide power 
of acknowledging that all things equally are part of God’s work. 
Directly we begin to claim absolute truth we become as bad as the 
bigots we despise; nay, worse; for they have been brought up to 
believe their creed an incontestable truth, and our training should 
have taught us more liberality.” Whether my young friend’s mind 


was one to be admired or despised, I leave it to my readers to 
decide. 
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A NOVEL. 


Cuarrer XXII. 


Maaare was fortunate in descending the stairs as the trio from the 
drawing-room crossed the hall. 

“ Just in time, Miss Grey,” said Miss Grantham, as she followed 
Lady Dormer, who was leaning on the arm of a stout, square, elderly 
gentleman, with twinkling black eyes and a short throat. 

“Glad to see you, Miss Grey,” said Lady Dormer, with a kind 
little nod. “ Miss Grey—Mr. Bolton,” said the hostess. ‘ Wheeler, 
has Mr. Trafford returned ?” 

“Yes’m. Just come in.” 

“ Do you never take a gun now, Mr. Bolton?” 

“ No, my dear lady,” in a rich, slightly choky voice. “I am quite 
content to eat the spoil of other people’s.” 

“Tf I remember right, you used to shoot—when I was a little 
girl, I mean.” 

“T have had moments of folly,” Mr. Bolton was beginning, when 
Mr. Trafford came in and took his place beside Maggie, and on Miss 
Grantham’s right. He was immediately waited on by the three 
attendants with a subdued ardour very expressive to Maggie’s ob- 
servant optics. 

“ Well, Mr. Trafford, any sport?” asked Lady Dormer. 

“ Nothing startling—two brace and a half. Iassure you, Margaret, 
your preserves are fearfully poached; and I suspect will be, till you 
turn sportswoman yourself. I wonder you don’t. You have tried 
nearly everything. Why not a gun ?” 

“ Nonsense. But Iam vexed that Hood and his men are so careless. 
You must row them for me, Geoff.” 

Maggie fancied she observed a triumphant sort of twinkle in Mr. 
Bolton’s eyes as Miss Grantham spoke. 

“What have you been about? Perpetrated a murder or two, or 
made the virtuous hero whop the bad one ?” 

“ Really, Geoffrey, your expressions are painfully low.” 

“You must know, Bolton,” continued Trafford, ‘“ that Miss Gran- 
tham” 

“Pray, pray remember it is a secret!” cried that lady a little 
eagerly. “Do not be a traitor both to Miss Grey and myself.” 
“Oh! if it is a secret, that alters the case. Bolton shall not hear 
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a word from me, not even if he tried, with the diabolical art of his 
profession, to bribe me.” 

“ Really, Mr. Bolton,” said Lady Dormer, apologetically, “ young 
people indulge in strange language nowadays.” 

Miss Grantham laughed heartily, and Maggie joined. At the once 
familiar sound of her frank sweet laughter Trafford turned and 
offered her some grapes which stood before him, observing that 
“ hunger and exercise had made him oblivious of every one’s wants but 
his own.” “It is a splendid day, Margaret,” he continued. “ Frost 
not too hard. We ought to start as soon as you can dress, and we may 
be able to get round through Southam before it is dark.” 

“Very well.” Oh, by the way, I had a letter from poor dear Lady 
Brockhurst this morning. She writes in miserable spirits from Paris. 
Lord Brockhurst had just started for Algeria with his brother and a 
Doctor somebody. She is obliged to return on account of the boys’ 
holidays, and will be at Southam next week. So much the better for 
me. But she seems terribly cut up.” 

“Hum!” said Trafford. “If she stays against her will, it is a new 
role for the fair viscountess. I suspect she considers poor Brockhurst 
a good riddance.” 

“ What an ill-natured censorious creature you are, Geoffrey,” cried 
Miss Grantham, rising. ‘“ Lady Dormer—Mr. Bolton, if you will 
excuse me, I will go and dress.” 

“ May I come with you ?” said Maggie, in a low tone. 

“ Yes, certainly,” in the most gracious voice ; and they left the room. 

“Well, Mr. Trafford, if you and Mr. Bolton will excuse me, I will 
go to the drawing-room ; it is warmer.” 

Trafford and Bolton rose as her ladyship withdrew. Trafford nodded 
to the butler in token of dismissal. The two gentlemen were alone. 

“Who is that quiet girl with the soft eyes and pleasant smile ?” 
asked Bolton. 

“That quiet girl with the soft eyes, as you discriminatingly 
remark,” said Trafford, pouring out a bumper of sherry, and then 
looking straight at his companion, “is the young lady who objected 
to be Countess of Torchester.” . 

“The deuce she is! How, in Heaven’s name, does she come here ?” 

“Answered Miss Grantham’s advertisement for a secretary, and 
promises to be l’enfant gaté of the establishment.” 

“Secretary! What does she want with a secretary ?” 

“Literary undertakings of some magnitude.” 

“Literary bosh! It is frightful to think of this noble property 
being in the hands of a fanciful inexperienced girl. She really ought 
to marry, Mr. Trafford.” 


“Why don’t you tell herso? You have rather more influence with 
her than most people.” 


“T fancy advice or suggestions, especially on such a subject, would 
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be most acceptable from yourself. Really, Mr. Trafford, it is impious 
to throw aside the fortune that seems to court you.” 

“Court me! Pooh, Bolton! that is putting it rather strong.” And 
Trafford’s brow dropped rather sternly, which the careful man of 
business observing, he steered deftly away a point or two. 

“* Rather awkward, will it not be, when Lady Torchester and the 
Earl come ?” 

“Yes ; and by Jove, my aunt will think I placed Miss Grey here,” 
cried Trafford, with a sudden recollection of his intercession with the 
Countess, and speaking without thought. 

“ Why should she take up so extraordinary an idea ?” asked Mr. 
Bolton, suspiciously ; while Trafford cursed his own heedlessness. 

“Oh! Lady Torchester was anxious to do something for Miss 
Grey, to show that she was pleased with her; and as I saw the poor 
girl was not very happily placed, I suggested that the Countess should 
write to her. She did, and Miss Grey never got the letter, so there 
was an end of it; and that’s all. Pass the sherry, Bolton.” 

“Hum!” said the sage. “It’s all very queer; and it will be 
uncommonly awkward. Could you suggest to Miss Grantham ” 

“T will suggest nothing. And if you ever catch me meddling in 
any one’s affairs—amorous or otherwise—you have my permission to 
put me in the parish stocks.” ; 

“Are you ready, Geoff?” said Miss Grantham, opening the dining- 
room door. Trafford rose very readily. 

“And what are you going to do, Mr. Bolton?” continued the 
hostess. “ Perhaps you would have come with Geoff and me if I had 
thought of it in time ?” 

“Indeed I should not, my dear young lady,” said the old lawyer, 
with an exceedingly knowing smile. “ Even in Lincoln’s Inn we are 
aware that two are company and three are not.” 

Miss Grantham laughed and blushed, and frowned slightly. ‘* What 
will you do then? Drive with Lady Dormer ?” 

“No, I am much obliged to you. I have work enough cut out 
in the library to fill up my time.” 

“ Nevertheless, Mr. Bolton, your visit to Grantham must not be 
all work.” 

“Even that couldn’t turn Bolton into a duli old boy,” said Trafford, 
gaily. “Come, Miss Grantham, your steed and your humble servant 
wait.” 

Maggie had descended, by her mistress’s invitation, to see her mount. 
“Now, if you want assistance in your notes and queries,” continued 
Trafford to the lawyer, “ask Miss Grey to help you; our gracious 
hostess gives her a high character for skill and diligence.” 

“ Yes, really, Mr. Bolton,” said Miss Grantham, as she laid her hand 
on Trafford’s shoulder to mount, “ Miss Grey is the most perfectsecretary 
in the world ;” and Miss Grantham sprang lightly to her saddle. 
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“Much too perfect to be wasted on me,” said Mr. Bolton, with an 
echo as of a growl in his voice. Maggie felt foolishly hurt at this 
rejection, and a little healthy stinging shoot of dislike put forth a 
germ in her heart. 

“ Dispose of yourselves as you will,” said Miss Grantham pleasantly, 
and rode away. ‘Trafford’s horse, fresher and not so well tempered as 
his companion, pranced and tried to bolt, but was soon reduced to 
order; his rider smiled a kindly smile, and waved his hand to the 
quiet slender figure standing on the steps, and looking wistfully after 
them ; so the equestrians passed out of sight. 

Mr. Bolton made Maggie rather a grand bow, and stood aside to 
let her pass. After a moment’s hesitation she went to Lady Dormer 
in the drawing-room, and found that excellent lady absolutely on her 
legs (to speak irreverently). 

“Would you like to drive with me, Miss Grey? I am going now.” 

“Yes, very much, thank you.” 

“Then put on your bonnet; it is a lovely day.” 

Lady Dormer made some praiseworthy attempts at conversation 
during their tranquil drive, but on the whole Maggie had ample time 
for undisturbed reflection. And she thought very intensely of what 
was before her in the impending domestication with Lord Torchester 
and his mother. “I should not mind him so much as her, but she 


will be vexed to find me here, and afraid of Lord Torchester taking a 
fancy to me again. And then my having left her letter unanswered ! 
I wish they were not coming! And Miss Grantham, I do not think 
she would like the idea of Lord Torchester’s whim about me. I wish 
I could go away somewhere.” Yet in her heart she was glad she 


could not. Still Grantham was wonderfully changed from the day 
before. There was no longer the sort of tranquillising hope, the 
consciousness of rest. No; there was instead a feverish mingling of 
dread and pleasure, which yet she did not like to resign. And Miss 
Grantham ; inexperienced as she was, Maggie could not help thinking 
that Trafford possessed the long list of requirements which the 
beautiful heiress had declared essential in a husband. “I am afraid 
she loves him. Afraid—why? Because, whispered her inner convic- 
tion, I do not think he loves her; but he will, he must! she is 
so fair and kind and generous.” At this point of her meditations 
Lady Dormer exclaimed, “I think that must be Miss Grantham and 
Mr. Trafford before us.” ; 

Maggie looked ahead and recognised the equestrians. They were 
proceeding leisurely at a foot pace, evidently in deep conversation, 
for Trafford’s hand was on the crest of his companion’s horse, and his 
face was turned towards her. They drew up to let the carriage pass, 
Lady Dormer inquired if they had had a pleasant ride, and if they 
were on their way back. 


“We have had the most charming gallop over Southam Park,” 
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returned Miss Grantham, who looked radiantly handsome ; “ and we 
shall return by the Bridge and Hartley End.” 

“Why,” cried Lady Dormer in some dismay, “you will not be 
back till dark !” 

“Well, both Geoff and I know the country,” returned Miss Gran- 
tham carelessly ; then to Maggie, “So you left poor Mr. Bolton all 
alone, Miss Grey ?” 

“He didnot want me,” replied Maggie, laughing, and Lady 
Dormer was good enough to say she did. 

The carriage rolled on, and in due course set down its freight 
considerably the fresher for their airing—Lady Dormer inviting 
Maggie to partake of afternoon tea with her, and in her own mind 
pronouncing her to be a remarkably nice, well bred, unobtrusive 
young person. Maggie was glad to escape as soon as she could from 
her ladyship’s tea, and the threatened elucidation of another pattern, 
to her room, in order to fasten black ribbon bows on her white dress, 
for Miss Grantham had said, “I shall send for you this evening.” 

And Maggie was sent for, and found the heiress and her friends 
sipping their tea and coffee in another and a superb room, as it 
seemed to the little secretary. It was brilliantly lit by a large chan- 
delier full of wax lights, and contained a grand piano, a harp, and 
some music stands. 

Miss Grantham explained pleasantly that Miss Grey was going to 
try over some songs with her, but they were not accustomed to each 
other, &e. And then song after song succeeded. Mr. Bolton, who 
had almost as keen an appreciation of music as of claret and old 
port, listened and applauded heartily. Trafford lay back in an easy 
chair, from which he could see the performers if he chose to look, but 
his eyes seemed wholly or half closed, and he was so still that he 
looked more like a recumbent lay figure than a living man. 

“ Now Geoff! are you asleep?” asked Miss Grantham a little im- 
patiently, after she had sung a Schlwmmerlied. 

“No, no,” said he; “only delightfully comfortable; pray go on.” 
When it was over Mr. Bolton condescended to remark that Miss 
Grey accompanied very fairly; while Trafford said, “ Rather more 
grateful work than running after Mrs. Berry’s ‘ rapid acts ’?—for I can 
think of no other term—eh, Miss Grey ?” 

“Very indeed,” said Maggie. “I fancy if Miss Grantham allows 
me to accompany her I must succeed by-and-by, it is so delightful 
to me.” 

“You have improved marvelously,” said Trafford to his cousin, 
“but it is a long time since you and I spent an evening at Grantham 
together.” 

Miss Grantham said something in a low voice, and as Trafford 
bent to hear it, Maggie discreetly turned away, and began to talk to 
Bolton, who appeared much more approachable than in the morning, 
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though she could not help thinking his little twinkling eyes very 
searching. 

Two more days passed very like the one just described. Miss 
Grantham was scarcely five minutes at a time anywhere, but on 
horseback—and Maggie went down regularly each evening to the 
music-room. 

She scarce exchanged a word with Trafford, yet he never quite let 
her feel she was overlooked or neglected. He was rather silent, and 
accepted court from, rather than offered it to, his cousin. Indeed, 
Maggie thought that she, even as simple, humble, Maggie Grey, 
would have exacted more homage. “ But they are related and under- 
stand each other, for it is impossible he can be indifferent; but he 
seems changed, he is not like the Mr. Trafford who danced with me 
at the ball.” 

“Miss Grey,” said the mistress of the mansion, walking into her 
room one morning. “I want you to come over to Castleford with me 
immediately after breakfast. Geoffrey has absolutely persuaded Mr. 
Bolton to venture into the preserves, and I have a special errand to 
Castleford ; pray wrap up, for it is very cold.” 

Trafford and Mr. Bolton were waiting to hand the ladies into Miss 
Grantham’s special equipage. 

“ An early start! May I ask the object?” said the former. 

“Mysteries of shopping, beyond your comprehension.” 
~ “Then there are shops in Castleford ?” 

“ What disgraceful ignorance,” said Bolton. 

“Mr. Trafford is so provoking,” said the fair charioteer, after 
having driven a little way in silence. 

“Ts he?” asked her companion. 

“ Yes, he is so indolent and apathetic. Mr. Bolton and I almost 
quarrelled with him at breakfast. He might be anything or do any- 
thing, but he won’t. He ought to be in Parliament.” A long pause. 


“Miss Grey, do you know I am going into Castleford on your 
account ?” 


“On my account! How can that be?”, 

“Promise to take what I am going to say in good part, and not to 
be unkind or disagreeable.” 

“Unkind—me—to you? Impossible, in every way.” 

“Well, I have noticed that you very considerately wear black 
since you came down here, and I thought that as you are not wearing 
black on your own account you would not mind accepting a couple of 
dresses from me. We are on the way to order them.” 

“Miss Grantham! you are only too kind and considerate. I never © 
dreamed of such a thing. If you really wish to give them to me I 
shall of course accept them as frankly as they are offered. But ought 
you not to wait and see if you continue” 

“What should I wait for? Iam only so glad you are pleased and 
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do not try to do the grand. Poor dear Miss Colby would have made 
me a speech a yard long ; by-the-by, I must write to her, but I seem 
never to have time for anything. Really to-morrow we must do 
something to the story, and on Tuesday the ae will be here, 
and then Christmas.” 

“ Yet it seems such a pity not to finish your story.” 

“Well, we must see about it. You never saw Lady Torchester ?” 

“ Never.” 

“She is not handsome, but then she is very good. Tremendously 
religious, and so fond of those wretched Low Church clergymen, who 
look like Dissenters—so different from our rector.” And Miss Grantham 
talked pleasantly at intervals till they reached the little town of 
Castleford, which was in its way a flourishing place. The grandest 
shop in the principal street was Miss Moody’s, where the wealthy 
farmers’ daughters thought fashion itself lay enshrined. 

“What an awful name!” said Miss Grantham, laughing, as she 
drew up at the door. “She ought to change it to Mademoiselle 
Modiste.” 

The lady of Grantham was received with the most profound 
deference, the most obsequious attention, and to do her justice she 
gave no unnecessary trouble. A rick black silk was quickly chosen 
and ordered to be made up, and then a thin black gauze or grenadine 
was picked out, and some special directions given as to its being some- 
what elaborately fashioned as a demi-toilette dress. ‘“ Mind, Miss 
Moody, they must both be finished and ready for my messenger by 
eight o'clock on Monday evening.” 

“Indeed, madam, this is a very busy time, and I almost fear ”—— 

“Oh nonsense! If you cannot promise them on Monday we shall 
retract the order and send to town for them. Come, you must promise 
them on Monday and fulfil your promise.” 

“ Well ’m, rather than cisoblige you in any way I will put aside 
other work. And though this is always a busy time it will not be quite 
so busy as usual, on account of poor Mr. Burge’s sad illness,” 

“Why! what is the matter with him?” asked Miss Grantham, 
who was examining some bonnets with more curiosity than admira- 
tion. 

“Some say apoplexy, and others congestion of the brain; but he 
fell quite sudden at the Town ’All on Saturday, and they say has 
not spoken since.” 

“Tam sorry to hear it,” returned the heiress thoughtfully. “ Lord 
Grantham had a great regard for him. Make haste and fit on Miss 
Grey’s dress, for I must drive round and inquire for him before we 
go back.” 

“This Mr. Burge is the mayor and member for the town. I think 
he was a tanner—a very clever man. He sometimes came to dine at 
Grantham. I must call,” said Miss Grantham, and fell into a fit of 
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musing which lasted till she had made her inquiries at Riversdale, a 
very pretty but highly tutored place on the outskirts of the town. The 
replies were not very encouraging. Mr. Burge had been attacked 
with congestion of the brain. Sir Savill Row had been telegraphed 
for and had given hopes of his restoration. Miss Grantham was 
exceedingly silent all the way back, but when about half way across 
the park she exclaimed: “I have been meditating a grand scheme; 
perhaps I shall tell you some day. When you take off your bonnet 
come into the study ; I think I shall want you there.” 


As soon as she entered the hall Miss Grantham asked, “ Has Mr. 
Bolton come in ?” 


“Yes, ’m, some time ago.” 

“ Ask him to come to me in the.library,” said she, and walked away 
in the direction of that apartment. 

Meantime Trafford had returned to the house with Mr. Bolton, 
who speedily discovered that the cold struck to his feet and would 
bring on gout. Finding no one in the drawing-room but Lady 
Dormer, dozing over her crochet, Trafford retired to his own room, 
and sitting down to his writing-table, wrote the day of the month 
rather slowly at the top of a sheet of note paper, and a little lower 
down, “ My dear Lady Torchester.” Then he leant back and thought 
for a while in a desultory manner. It was curious that his suspicions, 
roused by, Miss Grantham’s description of her delightful secretary, 
should have been verified—and that Maggie Grey should be domiciled 
under the same roof with him; curious, too, that she should have 
answered Miss Grantham’s advertisement. Had she then rejected the 
ourang of a cousin? It was impossible she could ever have thought 
seriously of him. Yet certainly she had a tender recollection of him 
in Paris. Paris!—what an idiot he had made of himself there! 
Nevertheless, what pleasant hours he had spent in that cool shady 
salon of Mrs. Berry’s! From his soul he wished himself back there 
with no thought for the morrow. It was strange how well that 
simple humbly-born little Maggie stood the contrast with her splendid 
patroness, “ What is it in that girl that makes her an individual 
everywhere—herself always? But I had better write and tell Lady 
Torchester she is here. I wish I could speak a word or two first with 
Maggie—Miss Grey—and by Jove!” looking up out of the window 
which commanded the approach, “there come the white ponies. I'll 
go down to the study, ask for the precious MS., and try my luck.” 

When Maggie came into the room a few minutes after she found 
Mr. Trafford standing in one of the windows. She was quite com- 
posed, for the strange prescience with which she seemed gifted 
regarding him told her she would find him there. 

“What have you done with Miss Grantham ?” 

“She has gone to talk to Mr. Bolton in the library.” 

“T was greatly surprised to find you here, Miss Grey,” said 
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Trafford, taking his stand on the hearth-rug, as Maggie sat down 
by the large writing-table. 

“T suppose you were.” 

“T supposed a very different destiny for you,” looking intently at 
her ; but she did not raise her eyes. “ Forgive me,” he went on, “ if I 
use the privilege of an old acquaintance; are you happy here—happier 
than with Mrs. Berry ?” 

“Tam not quite sure,” returned Maggie, answering with a fuller 
truth than she spoke, even to her own heart, raising her eyes and 
looking straight into his. ‘ Miss Grantham is so kind and generous 
and beautiful,” she went on with enthusiasm, “it is delightful to be 
with her; but poor Mrs. Berry, she was my first friend. I knew I 
was useful, almost essential to her, and equality is a grand ingredient 
in friendship, affection, everything.” 

“Ts it?” said Trafford mechanically, as she paused, for he was 
thinking of her eyes. They were not great blue orbs—that challenged 
instant admiration, like Miss Grantham’s; they were merely grey, 
darkly fringed and full, generally very’ quiet restful eyes; but once 
they began to speak their own language to you you could not help 
feeling curious as to what they would say next. At this moment there 
was an earnest outlook in them as if she was thinking of her past 
more than her interlocutor. 

“Now you know I cannot be of the smallest real use to Miss 
Grantham, but it is a great pleasure and advantage to be with her, 
and I consider it a wonderful piece of good fortune to have found her ; 
so I will just try and enjoy the sunshine while I have it. Is that not 
true wisdom, Mr. Trafford ?’—with a frank smile. 

“ Excellent philosophy. I always thought you a philosopher, 
Miss Grey.” A slightly awkward pause, during which Trafford 
meditated how he could best introduce the Torchester topic, and not 
finding a way, exclaimed, “1 suppose you have quite lost sight of that 
old Red Republican you secluded, aw cinquieme ?” 

“Oh yes, quite, I am afraid,” with a sad little smile. ‘“ Poor 
Monsieur Duval !” 

“T believe, in spite of all your enthusiasm for my charming kins- 
woman, you would rather read his papers to him than write her books.” 

“Just think what a treasure I should be to him. And do you 
know, he was very lovable ?” 

‘In what does being lovable consist ? I wish you would teach me,” 
said Trafford, with his old smile and manner. Maggie felt a strange 
dull pang at her heart, but only smiled, and said, “I do not know 
myself.” 

“ At all events,” eontinued Trafford in an altered tone. ‘“ You have 
won Miss Grantham’s heart ; but you must remember that charming 
women have certain privileges of variability—so be prepared ” 





“Miss Grantham will always be loyalty itself,” interrupted Maggie. 
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“But if you mean to warn me that I must not count on too long 
a spell of rest and sunshine, I am quite aware of it. In the first 
place, Miss Grantham does not really want me, and in the second 
she will soon marry, and then, as with Mrs. Berry, my ‘ occupation’ 
would be ‘gone.’” She paused for a moment to gather courage, and 
turning her head slightly aside, presented Trafford with the side 
view of her face and throat and little pink ear, which he so well 
remembered, went on, blushing and hesitating. “There is one 
thing I wanted so much to say—to ask you about, just once. I have 
been quite uncomfortable ever since I heard that Lord Torchester 
and his mother were coming. Not about him,” she went on hastily, 
for without seeming to look at Trafford, she was aware that a smile 
was stealing round the corners of his mouth; “but I do dread 
meeting Lady Torchester, and I do particularly wish that Miss 
Grantham should never know anything of her cousin’s nonsense 
about me—she would not like, she would somehow be displeased 
with me, and I do want to rest here for a little while; so if you 
could just tell Lady Torchester not to say anything, I know Lord 
Torchester will not.” 

“T shall do my best to carry out your wishes,” said Trafford 
gravely. 

“You do not think it false or wrong in any way?” asked Maggie 
simply. ‘ You see I cannot help fancying that perhaps Miss Gran- 
tham was the young lady you once mentioned to me that Lady Tor- 
chester wished her son to marry, and it would never do for her to 
know ”"—— 

“That he was your rejected suitor? Certainly not. You reason 
shrewdly ; but may he not become your suitor again?” put in 
Trafford as she paused. 

“Oh, no!” with a sunny smile and shake of the head. “It is not 
in Lord Torchester. He will never quite forgive me for the mortifi- 
cation. Oh, I am not the least afraid of that!” 

“And are you still quite content to have thrown over an earl and 
his rent-roll ?” 

“Quite, quite,” said Maggie, leaning her elbows on the table and 
resting her chin on her clasped hands. “I have read that some wise 
old Greek used to write about the ‘fitness of things,’ and I am sure I 
am not at all fit to be a countess.” 

Trafford was too much occupied in observing the quiet grace of her 
attitude to reply. There was a something of sadness and resignation 
in it, but not the slightest tinge of an appeal for pity. 

“No,” she continued, for she had grown quite at ease while she 
talked, “all that is quite out of the question; but if you will tell 
Lady Torchester that Miss Grantham has no idea—that I am so 


anxious it should not be known. I should be so much obliged; it 
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would secure me a little longer the quiet, the strengthening, of such a 
resting-place as this before I drift away to sea again. Not that I 
fear doing so,” she added hastily, half frightened, half resentful at the 
look of tenderness and compassion that melted Trafford’s dark eyes 
into unusual softness. “To bear is to conquer one’s fate, you know,” 
she added almost gaily. 

“T feel quite sure your destiny is to ‘ conquer,” replied Trafford, 
looking steadily away from her, for he felt he dared not trust his 
eyes. “ But so far as the Torchester question is concerned, you may 
consider it settled; and if at any time there is anything else I can do 
for you, pray let me know.” 

“Thank you very much. It is not likely—what a long time Miss 
Grantham is with Mr. Bolton! I am sure the luncheon bell must 
have rung.” 

“ And I must go,” said Trafford regretfully. “By the way, I came 
to ask you for some of the novel; can you give me a specimen ?” 

“Certainly. Here are three chapters.” 

“Thank you,” said Trafford, taking them; yet he lingered. “ Does 
your cousin, Mr. John Grey, return soon to—Africa, Australia, 
wherever he came from ?—or perhaps he has returned ?” 

“He does not go back till next spring.” 

“Qh, indeed! Very delightful to meet an old friend and champion 
again.” 

“Very,” said Maggie with a sigh. After a moment’s hesitation 
Trafford left the room, and Maggie immediately flew to her own. 

The letter to Lady Torchester was finished in time for post. It 
was remarkably candid in tone. After a few preliminaries, he con- 
tinued thus: “Fancy my astonishment at finding Tor’s ‘ young lady,’ 
Miss Grey, established here as secretary to our fair princess. We 
were equally surprised to see each other, as she had no idea that the 
houses of Torchester and Grantham were connected. I find she is 
greatly alarmed at the idea of encountering you, and equally fearful 
lest Margaret should discover your son’s episode concerning her. I 
have therefore promised and vowed three things in your name. First, 
that you would not say a word respecting Torchester’s temporary in- 
sanity ; secondly, that you would be graciously pleased to accept the 
expression of her regret that she was, though unconsciously, the means 
of causing you temporary annoyance; and third, that you would 
be so good as to understand that the letter you had the kindness to 
write never reached her, and allow her to explain the same. Now, 
my dear aunt, I think you are bound to believe and do as I have pro- 
mised for you. It is also the wisest course; and I fancy I have 
penetrated the secret of my young protégeé’s disinterested refusal of 
your son. She has been long attached and is now, I fancy, engaged to 
a cousin of her own, who is going out to the colonies somewhere, and 
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she has probably taken the place of secretary here while waiting her 
intended’s summons.” 

“There,” said Trafford to himself, “I hope and believe this last 
piece of intelligence is an utter falsehood. Still I have every right 
to come to such a conclusion, nor am I bound to give the Countess the 
light of my inner consciousness.” 

A few gossiping lines to the same effect were directed to Lord 
Torchester, and Geoffrey went to luncheon with a lighter spirit. 

The first moment Maggie could speak to Miss Grantham alone was 
in the drawing-room, after dinner. 

“Mr. Trafford came to the study to-day while I was waiting for 
you, and asked for some of your manuscript. I suppose I was not 
wrong in giving it to him?” 

“Oh, no. I am rather pleased he took the trouble, but you will 
see how he will cut it up. He does not believe in anything I do,” 
said Miss Grantham with an impatient, petulant gesture. 

“That is impossible,” replied Maggie gravely. “But perhaps,” 
smiling, “ he wants you to be perfection.” 

“He had better by far be satisfied with what I am,” said Miss 
Grantham haughtily ; and then the object of their discussion joined 
them. 

“So you are really reading my novel, Geoff? What do you think 
of it?” asked Miss Grantham in a careless manner; but Maggie could 
detect a suppressed anxiety in her voice. 

“T shall not commit myself to any opinion till I have perused it 
with profound attention. ‘The day after to-morrow I may pronounce 
judgment.” 

“Well, be sure you give me your real opinion, and be serious about it.” 

“Am I not always sober and serious ?—melancholy with the weight 
of do-nothingness on my shoulders? Do you know, some old fellow- 
travellers of mine are talking of an expedition to search for the sources 
of the Nile, and I am strongly inclined to join them? I daresay, Miss 
Grey, your relative could give one some hints as to African travelling ?” 

“Perhaps so. He once went with some exploring party to look 
for diamonds.” 

“And found none, or I am sure you would be sparkling with them.” 

“Really, Geoffrey, there is plenty of work to be done at home if 
you would allow Mr. Bolton and me to cut it out for you,” said Miss 
Grantham, rising to go into the music-room. Trafford made no 
answer, and as she passed the chair in which he was lounging she re- 
peated her words, adding, “Do you hear me?” and laying her white 
hand on his shoulder. 

“T do, fair queen,” said he, turning his head and kissing the long 
taper fingers. 

Miss Grantham blushed vividly and drew her hand away very 
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gently, while she exclaimed, “You are the most quietly audacious 
man in existence,” but she spoke with a tender smile and melting 
glance. The whole was a complete revelation to the observant secre- 
tary, even as though both hearts were laid bare before her. The 
noble, beautiful heiress had given her whole soul to the plain, dark, 
gentleman-like kinsman, who treated her as a spoiled child, while 
the lazy kindliness of his caress bespoke in Maggie’s estimation almost 
insulting indifference. What would she not give to warn her ad- 
mired friend ; to save her in some way from the pain and mortification 
she felt were before her ! 


Cuarrer XXIII. 


Tue almost dreaded Tuesday came on with terrible rapidity—for 
Maggie was kept tolerably well occupied in writing lists, respecting- 
donations of coal and beef and blankets—which seemed to her on a 
scale of extraordinary magnificence. She also was constantly in 
attendance on Miss Grantham, who made frequent visits to those parts 
of Castleford which were occupied by her tenants, and showed a 
lively interest in their well-being. ‘“ You see we can have no festi- 
vities at Grantham this Christmas, so I must make up for it, 
somehow,’ she explained to Maggie. 

But Maggie thought what was much more deserving of explana- 
tion was the extraordinary interest taken by Mr. Bolton in these 
benevolent proceedings, and the curiosity he evinced as to the politics 
-of Castleford. 

On Tuesday morning Maggie and Miss Grantham had been over 
to Castleford, and inquired, as they generally did, for Mr. Burge. 
He was considerably better, but the doctors had recommended com- 
plete rest and change to a warmer climate. On their return, Miss 
Grantham had flown away in search of Mr. Bolton, passing Trafford, 
who met them in the hall with a nod. So he kad a moment to speak 
to Maggie: “I had a line from Lady Torchester, yesterday, and it is 
all right. Are you satisfied ?” 

“ Quite satisfied ; and oh, so much obliged to you!” 

“ By the way, I told Lady Torchester you had never received her 
letter, but that you would explain. Pray be sure to do so.” 

“ T will; that is, I will try—if she is not very formidable.” 


-“ She is not, I assure you. I imagine Bolton and Miss Grantham 
have some secret, they are always in conclave.” 


“T have guessed it, and you will know, if you only ask, I imagine,” 
said Maggie, laughing gaily, in her relief at Trafford’s intelligence, 
and running away up-stairs. 

Trafford looked after her. ‘“ She has come out of it unscathed,” he 
thought ; and then the memory of the little cold trembling hand he 
had taken that wretched evening, when he had bid her good- -bye in 
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Paris—of the strained look of bewildered grief in those speaking eyes— 
came back to him, as it had often done before ; for on that occasion 
only had Trafford caught a glimpse of Maggie’s real feelings. 

“ Bah! it was only a feeling of her loneliness that affected her ; at 
any rate, she was soon consoled by her polished relative in the blue 
satin tie! She has never denied any of my insinuations about ‘ Cousin 
John.’ Iam really sick of this place. I am in for the family gather- 
ing at Christmas ; but by Heaven, as soon as that is over, I'll be off, 


unless indeed, I see any signs of Torchester tormenting her—and then 
—we'll see.” 


With no small trepidation, Maggie attired herself in her new dress, 
to make her appearance on the memorable Tuesday. Had it been only 
to meet Lord Torchester she would have been simply glad; but his 
mother—that was an ordeal. “If she is cold and disdainful, it will 
make me miserable, at least for a little while; for if she does not turn 
Miss Grantham against me why need I mind? Only I do not want 
Mr. Trafford to compassionate me, to look upon me as a pitiable object, 
as I fancy he does. Heigho! Oh! how I wish I could manage to fall 
in love with Cousin John! But it is quite, quite impossible. I wish he 
thought so. It is a long time since he has written.” 

And then she looked very closely to the details of her dress, and 
viewed herself critically in the glass. The thin gauzy black looked 
well over her white neck and arms, her smoothly-braided brown hair 
rolled up so neatly into a thick knot at the back, suited admirably the 
perfect outline of her head, her unpretending style. 

“ It is hardly worth thinking so much how I look, I shall be scarcely 
seen,” she thought—smiling, not unpleased, at her own reflection. 
“But that does not troubleme. Yet how charming it must be to know 
that some one watches for you, and rejoices to see you look well. Ah 
what folly for me to think such things! But perhaps it may come to 
me some day, if I am a good girl—as the children say.” 

And she stole down to the drawing-room in good time, that she 
might be safely landed before the ladies came from the dining-room. 
She sat down, on a low chair at the further end of the room from the 
grand fire that blazed and glowed so gorgeously, and took up a news- 
paper ; but she could not read ; she was acting over again the scenes of 
her life in Paris. She saw Lord Torchester come into Mrs. Berry’s 
saloon and say, “ I have come for you, Miss Grey.” What a delight- 
ful day it was at Versailles! How good Lord Torchester was! How 
long ago it seemed—how much older she seemed to herself now! And 
then that evening when Lord Torchester brought Mr. Trafford to her 
tea-table, and she felt half angry, half frightened, at his searching 
grave dark eyes ; but the opening door roused her, her heart beat—a 
tall lady in black velvet and bugles, and a snowy-looking head-dress of 
white crépe lisse, with jet ornaments, walked in, and straight up to the 
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fire, without seeming to see that there was any one in the room. Lady 
Dormer and Miss Grantham followed. 

The latter turned towards her secretary. ‘‘ How nice you look!” 
she said quickly, in a low voice. ‘“ The dress does admirably ; come, 
I must introduce you.” Maggie, encouraged, though blushing vividly, 
followed her patroness. The Countess, still standing before the fire, 
was speaking slowly and emphatically to Lady Dormer, who had sunk 
into her usual arm chair : 

‘«* A more conscientious and truly Christian young man, I have never 
met, and if Margaret would only exert her ” 

“Let me present my secretary, Miss Grey, to you, Lady Tor- 
chester,” said the young hostess. 

Lady Torchester made the slightest possible courtsey, and looked 
full into Maggie’s face—but with a smile. Maggie thought that, apart 
from voice and manner, the Countess was rather a common-looking 
woman. “Iam sure, my dear,” she said to Miss Grantham, “ I am 
quite puzzled what you can possibly have fora secretary todo. That 
you should have Miss Grey for a companion, seems perfectly natural ; 
but one associates a secretary with parliamentary business and blue 
books.” 

“T am quite willing that Miss Grey should be my companion. So 
call her which you like” 

“There is something rather masculine and pretentious in a 
‘secretary,’ do you not think so yourself, Miss Grey ?” 

“T am not sure; a secretary is a person who writes, and I do write 
for Miss Grantham.” 

* And a ‘companion’ suggests the idea of a charming victim to 
some Gorgon of an old maid with a vicious pug. Now Miss Grey may 
be ever so charming, but she is not a victim.” 

“No, indeed!” cried Maggie, with a gay laugh. 

Lady Torchester looked at her with some interest, and then resumed 
the subject from which she had diverged ; this was a glowing eulogy 
on an admirable young curate for whom she wished to secure Miss 
Grantham’s interest with the rector. The heiress listened weariedly, 
glancing sometimes at the door by which the gentlemen would enter ; 
and Maggie, taking up Lady Dormer’s crochet, went on with it me- 
chanically, while she contrived to study Lady Torchester’s appearance. 
She was, of course, quite different from what her fancy had painted. 
The Countess was a large, solemn-looking woman, with a slightly wan- 
dering expression, which reminded Maggie of Lord Torchester, and con- 
veyed the idea of being terribly in earnest ; yet she did not seem cold 
or unkindly; rather unsympathetic from slowness of comprehension. 

At last Miss Grantham rose from the sofa where she had been 
sitting beside the Countess, saying, “ Well, I will speak to the Dean 
about him, but I do not think it will do much good,” and walked into 
the next room. 
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When she was gone, Lady Torchester asked, “ What is your work, 
Miss Grey ?” slightly moving her dress as she did so, as if inviting 
her to her side. 


Maggie immediately accepted the invitation. “It is Lady Dormer’s, 
but I sometimes help her.” 

“Pretty,” said Lady Torchester, carelessly, and then became silent. 

Maggie nerved herself; now was the moment to speak to Lady 
Torchester about her letter, and have done with it. Blushing brightly, 
and in a low tremulous voice, Maggie began. “ Mr. Trafford told me 
you had been so very good as to write to me, and I have been so 
anxious to tell you I never received the letter. It must have come to 
Paris after we left, and as I never thought of any one writing to me 
I left no address. 

“JT was sorry you did not get it, but as it has turned out it was of 
no consequence. You could not be better placed than with Miss 
Grantham.” 

“Oh no indeed! She is so good and so delightful. But I should 
like you to know how much obliged I am to you—how” 

“T understand,” said Lady Torchester, smiling indulgently; and 
just then the door opened, and the Earl and Mr. Bolton entered to- 
gether. The moment he crossed the threshold Maggie was conscious 
of a change in her former admirer. He looked older, browner, more 
erect and assured. An expression of amused surprise came into his 
face when his eyes fell on his former divinity sitting quietly by his 
lady mother, and smiled upon by the Countess. Trafford, and a tall, 
large, elderly, jovial looking man, with profuse reddish-grey moustaches 
and whiskers, whom Maggie had never seen before, followed. 

“Miss Grey,” said the Earl, walking straight up to her and shaking 
hands cordially, “I am very glad to see you. I never was more 
surprised than when Geoff Trafford told me you were here.” Drawing 
a chair beside her, Lord Torchester sat down, while the lines of his 
mother’s face gradually contracted into an expression of watchfulness 
and anxiety. “So you are Miss Grantham’s secretary ? What do you 
write about? Is she not a jolly girl?” 

“ How can you use such an expression ?” cried Maggie, indignantly, 
all her old frank ease towards the Earl returning to her. “ Miss 
Grantham is like a young princess.” 


. “Well, there were lots of very jolly girls princesses at St. Peters- 
urg.” 

“Not like our princess,” cried Maggie ; “I’m sure of that.” 

“ Miss Grey is quite right,” said the Countess, gravely. “It is a most 
objectionable and inappropriate expression, and I am sure Margaret 
would not like it.” 

“She scarcely ever likes anything I say ; but I can’t be dumb, for 


all that. Now what do you do with yourself all day?—not write 
letters ?” 
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“A secretary is bound to keep the secrets of the cabinet,” said 
Maggie. 

The Countess looked a little aghast at the easy tone of this badinage. 

“Look,” said Trafford to Bolton, as they stood together, coffee-cups 
in hand, at the other end of the room. “ Look at Lady Torchester’s 
face. I must take Tor off somehow.” Through the open door he saw 
Miss Grantham in the music-room, leaning against a high-backed 
chair, talking to the stout stranger. Trafford set down his cup, and 
coming up to the group on the sofa, said, “ Excuse me, Torchester, 
but Miss Grantham wants Miss Grey’s assistance in the music-room.” 

“Very well,” she replied, rising, rolling up her work, and carefully 
depositing it in Lady Dormer’s basket. 

Trafford offered his arm. “I was afraid to trust you any longer,” 
said he. ‘“ You must not delude Tor again.” 

“There is no danger ; and I was so glad to see him. It quite took 
me back to Paris—dear Paris !” 

“Yet you had not your cousin John there,” and Trafford looked 
down to see how she would take the thrust. 

Maggie, amused and a little nettled, looked up defiantly and replied, 
“No, but I had my idea of him.” 

“Which has, no doubt, been amply realised,” added Trafford. But 
Maggie would not answer, either by lip or eyes. ‘“ We are famishing 
for a song,” said Trafford, “so I have brought Miss Grey to deprive 
you of the shadow of an excuse.” 

“Oh! I shall be very happy ; but, Colonel Molyneux, do go and ask 
the Countess to come. Say I want her opinion of my performance.” 

The whole party were soon assembled in the music-room, and 
Maggie thought she observed, through all the sparring that went on 
between the Earl and his cousin, a decided, though suppressed, admira- 
tion on his part for the beautiful chdtelaine. She sang unusually 
well, as she was always excited by the chance of fresh triumphs, for 
even her adoring secretary was obliged to see that the joy of her 
heart was to win the admiration of every man, woman and child who 
approached her; and the individual who withheld that tribute was, 
pro tem., the most important personage. 

“T fear this is a great risk,” said Lady Torchester to Trafford, under 
cover of an eager dispute between Miss Grantham, Lord Torchester, 
and the stout Colonel, as to the merits of Jenny Lind and Grisi. 
“ You see he was instantly attracted.” 

“T think it would have been a worse symptom if he had avoided her. 
His ease and frankness are most reassuring, and what can’t be cured, 
&c. Here we are, we must make the best of it,” returned Trafford. 

“Of course. She is really a nice girl; perfectly ladylike. If 
Torchester were married I think I should not mind having her for a 
companion myself. Her stay with Margaret is of course uncertain ; 
but you think it not improbable Miss Grey is herself engaged ?” 
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“ Well, I have an idea she is—only an idea; of course Miss Grey 
does not make a confidant of me. I have not spoken half-a-dozen 
words to her since I came into the house.” 

“ Nevertheless, Geoffrey,” said his aunt suspiciously, “you always 
seem to know more about her than any one else.” 

“Tntuition, I suppose,” carelessly. 

“Don’t you think it very wrong of Torchester to bring Colonel 
Molyneux down here? He is a man I have a great objection to; not 
even good style.” 

“He is rather of the sounding-brass order, but not a bad sort of 
fellow, and I think it was rather a good idea of your son’s, because a 
family party in a house without a male head, though charming in many 
ways, is rather slow.” The Countess shook her head. ‘ You know,” 
continued Trafford, ‘“‘ Margaret rather took a fancy to him in Scotland.” 

“ And what have you done with Mrs. Berry ?” said Lord Torchester, 
who was leaning on the piano, to Maggie, who was sitting at it. 

“She suddenly married Monsieur de Bragance, and has quite dis- 
appeared.” 

“What, that clever scamp? Poor woman, won't he lick her! I say, 
Molyneux, did’nt you know something of Bragance here—in London, 
I mean ?” 

“ Yes, a long time ago—eight or nine years ago.” 

“ What was he then?” 

“Why, a distinguished foreigner.” 

The Colonel seemed rather reserved. Soon after Lady Torchester 
said she was tired, and the party broke up. 

The gentlemen kept together a while longer, and the Colonel was 
more communicative respecting M. de Bragance than he seemed 
disposed to be before the ladies. 

“T'll come into your room, Geoff, and have a weed, before I retire,” 
said the Earl. “I want to talk to you.” 

“Enter then,” returned his kinsman. 

“How well Margaret Wallcourt is looking,” said Lord Torchester, 
after smoking a few moment in silence. 

“Very well.” A pause. 

“She has turned out a much finer girl than I expected; but is 


always the same with the tongue, so deuced ready, she takes a fellow’s 
breath away.” 


“She does rather.” Another pause. 

“Still she does not mean the half she says.” 

“Very likely.” 

“Why, Geoff! you seem to think your words worth their weight 
in gold, you are so stingy of them. Don’t you see I want to talk ?” 

“Well, talk, for heaven’s sake.” 

“Yes, but I want you to talk too. What have you been doing 
since you came down? You have been here ten days and more.” 
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“Not much—shooting and arguing with old Bolton, riding and 
talking metaphysics with our beautiful cousin.” 

“Metaphysics! Making love, you mean? Well, there is no reason 
why you should not.” 

“ Perhaps so,” said Trafford, coolly ; “but I am not inclined to do 
it. Margaret, in my opinion, will be a more lovable woman eight or 
ten years hence than she is now.” 

“ By Jove, what a notion! Why she will be thirty by that time.” 

“Tt will take her that time to know herself and the life that is 
round her. At present she is like the juice of the grape in its first 
stage, with all its flavour and strength and richness in a ferment. 
You cannot tell what she will be; but she is a fine creature, though 
awfully overweighted with fortune.” 

_ “T think she is very fond of you Geoff?” 

“ She is rather, just now ; she does'nt think she has reduced me to a 
proper state of subjection. If that’could be accomplished, why I should 
fall rapidly in her estimation. However, I am really very fond of her.” 

“T thought so,” said the Earl, puffing vigorously. 

“T have a fatherly regard for her, and should be most happy to 
bestow a paternal blessing on her union with—yourself, for instance.” 

“Oh, you would! You are really not hit? Well I am not in love 
with her or any one, thank God, and don’t intend to be.” 

“Right, most potent signor. It would hardly be decent to recover 
so quickly and plunge in medias res over again.” 

“ Well, I was a great ass,” said the Earl good-humouredly ; “ but 
I was alucky one. What a nice little thing she is,” he went on 
musingly. “I mean Miss Grey. Do you know, I was so glad to see 
her I felt inclined to give her a kiss, She is such a sensible true- 
hearted brick, and stuck so gallantly to the man she liked in spite of 
my rank and fortune and all that.” 

Trafford looked hard at the speaker, but all was honest and sincere 
in the expression of his frank commonplace countenance. 

“ What is this cousin of hers? Could one give him a lift any how ¢” 

“T know nothing whatever of him. So you are perfectly reconciled 
to your loss, ready to resign the divine party to another's arms ?” 

“Yes,” said the Earl placidly, and evidently quite reconciled to 
Maggie by the idea that her affections had been engaged before they 
had met. “I daresay though, if I had married her I should have 
been tremendously fond of her; but marriages of this sort are great 
folly. I seem to have come to my senses from the moment she 
refused me. I shall never forget opening the door to-night, and 
seeing her and my mother talking so sweetly together. What an 
extraordinary chance to find her here! I hope Margaret will never 
know what an ass I made of myself about her. Now Margaret is one 
of the disinterested ones—she must be, she has so much of her own, 
eh? Nearly all the women you meet are so disgustingly greedy 
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about rank and settlements”——- the Earl looked’ at Trafford 
inquiringly. 

“Margaret may be ambitious,” he replied, chosing a fresh cigar. 
“ But I should say perfectly disinterested.” 

“At any rate, Maggie Grey is. If one woman is, why shouldn't 
another ?” resumed the Earl logically. “I remember the first day I 
ever saw her alone—wasn’t it nice! You know Mrs. Berry’s salon 
was so shady and cool and full of flowers ?” 

“Yes ;”. Trafford remembered it. 

“ Well, the first time I ever had a quiet talk with her she told me I 
reminded her of her cousin John.” 

“Then I wish to heaven you could see cousin John, and you would 
be flattered,” said Trafford, with unusual energy. 

“ Why—how—have you seen him? You seem to know more of 
Miss Grey than I thought.” 

“T was trying that chestnut Molyneux persuaded me to buy in the 
Park the day before we started for St. Petersburg, when I met her 
walking with the said cousin, very lovingly, arm and arm.” 

“ Well ?” 

“She looked confused, blushed, and introduced the relative, who 
called me ‘sir.’ 

“'Phe deuce he did! So you think it is all fixed ?” 

“T cannot possibly tell.” 

“T wonder you did not mention this to me before.” 

“ Why, of course I thought it better not.” Another pause, and 
then in an altered voice Trafford asked what horses the Earl had 
brought, as the Castleford hounds met constantly in the neighbour- 
hood. “I have sent for the chestnut and Pxince Henry myself,” 
continued Trafford, “and expect them to-morrow.” The conversation 
then became of horses, horsey, and the Earl grew even more ani- 
mated than when the talk was on a nobler theme. 


The following Saturday was Christmas Day, and the intervening 
time flew by with great rapidity. The lady of the house went out on 
two occasions to see the hounds throw off, and the gentlemen were 
quite animated in their evening discussions on the events in the field. 
Mr. Bolton took a quiet ride to and fro cover with Miss Grantham , 
.who spent some time one evening in the vain attempt to persuade her 

Prccretary to mount and ride. “You would soon learn,” said the 
heiress, “ and it would be very nice for me to have a lady with me.” 
~ “T should only be an incumbrance to you at present,” urged 
Maggie, dreadfully confused to find herself the centre of a group, all 
waiting for her decision. “If you still wish it, and I am here in the 


spring, I will learn, provided the great Mr. Andrews will condescend 
to teach me.” 
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“You were always shy of riding, Miss Grey,” cried Lord Tor- 
chester. ‘ Do you remember how I tried to persuade you in Paris ?” 

“ Miss Grey is quite right, as I must say she generally is,” said 
Lady Torchester quickly. “If you want companion in your rides 
why do you not ask Alicia Longmore ?” 

“ My dear Countess, how can you suggest such a thing! ~How- 
ever, Lady Brockhurst will be here next week, and then I shall have 
an ally par excellence.” Lady Torchester shook her head. 

As Miss Grantham was dressing for dinner the day before Christmas 
Day Maggie tapped at her door. 

“May I speak to you a moment?” she was a little confused, and 
blushing. 

“ Certainly, only pray don’t tell me you are going away.” 

“No, no; but I have had a letter from my cousin John; he wants 
to come down to see me. Indeed I cannot preveui him, and I am 
afraid you may not like it.” 

“Yes, of course I shall. Ask him down, by all means. I will 
speak to nurse to look after him. Only mind, he must not take you 
away directly.” 

“T assure you, Miss Grantham, there is no likelihood of such a 
thing, not the least.” 

“ Well, well, we will see. At any rate it will be nice for you to 
have one of your own people. Cecile, call nurse to me. When is 
your cousin coming, dear ?” 

And on the spot, Maggie’s’ right royal protectress gave orders for 
the honourable reception of Mr. John Grey, jun. 

“ Christmas is the time for cousins to crop up, as Geoffrey would 
say. Grantham Longmore arrived to-day while you were out with 
Aunt Dormer. It is wonderful how well you get on with the old 
ladies. . The Countess declares you the very essence of prudence and 
common sense—that your being sent to a castaway like myself was a 
direct answer to prayer ; but whose, she doesn’t mention. Remember, 
you must dine with us to-morrow. I will sing ‘ Robert, toi que 
jaime’ to-night. Geoff Trafford says it is only fit for the stage.” 
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